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ABSTRACT 


In  this  thesis  selections  of  passages  from  three  of  Aristophanes’ 
comedies,  the  Acharnians ,  the  Knights ,  and  the  Frogs ,  have  been  scrutin¬ 
ised  in  order  to  1)  discover  the  extent  to  which  gesture  and  movement  were 
used  in  these  comedies,  and  by  implication  in  other  Attic  comedy;  2) 
describe  all  possible  gestures  and  movements  which  are  demanded  by  the 
action  of  each  play;  3)  determine  whether  there  is  an  appreciable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  categories  and  numbers  of  gestures  from  one  play  to  an¬ 
other. 


These  comedies  offer  innumerable  opportunities  for  movement  and 
gesticulation.  The  gestures  described  lend  themselves  to  classification. 
The  nature  and  amount  of  action  in  each  play  accounts  for  the  differences 
in  the  number  of  gestures  from  one  play  to  another. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Ancient  Greeks  were  a  lively,  sensitive,  and  emotional  peo¬ 
ple  who  accompanied  their  conversation  with  vigorous  and  uninhibited 
gesticulation.  Scenes  of  discussion  whether  in  the  agora,  the  palaestra 
or  any  other  place  where  they  gathered,  must  have  appeared  as  a  specta¬ 
cle  of  energetic  motions  of  hand  and  head,  and  quick  change  of  facial 
expression.^  We  may  imagine  Cleon  in  the  Assembly  attempting  to  persuade 
his  audience  with  coarse,  grotesque,  and  nervous  gestures,  or  Socrates 
in  the  court  calmly  making  his  defence  with  graceful,  and  sweeping  move¬ 
ments  of  his  arms. 

This  vigour  of  mobility  was  reproduced  in  the  theatre  of  Diony¬ 
sus  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  during  a  performance  of  a  comedy  by  Aristo¬ 
phanes  or  other  playwrights.  A  Greekless  spectator  seeing  a  modern  pro- 


1.  See  Herodotus  VI,  125.4  f.,  where  it  is  related  that  Hippoclei- 

des  lost  his  chance  of  marriage  to  Agariste  because  of  his  spontaneous 
and  extravagant  gesticulation.  He  asked  for  a  table,  rested  his  head  on 
it  and  started  to  gesticulate  with  his  feet  in  the  air;  see  also  T.A. 
Allen,  Greek  Acting  in  the  Fifth  Century  (University  of  California  in 
CP ,  1916),  vol.  2,  p.  297;  this  propensity  for  effusive  gesture  can  be 
seen  in  Modern  Greece  wherever  two  or  more  Greeks  meet  and  hold  a  dis¬ 
cussion  especially  about  politics;  see  further  Robert,  Flaceliere, 

Daily  Life  in  Greece  at  the  Time  of  Pericles,  Trans.  Peter  Green  (Lon¬ 
don:  Weiderfeld  and  Nicholson,  1965),  p.  189,  where  he  remarks,  "Today 
Mediterranean  peoples  as  a  whole,  and  the  Greeks  in  particular,  accom¬ 
pany  -  even,  on  occasion,  replace  -  their  words  with  a  whole  host  of 
lively  and  expressive  gestures.  They  are  said  to  1  talk  with  their  hands*, 
and  also  with  the  movements  and  positioning  of  their  heads,  indeed  of 
their  bodies  as  a  whole.  Was  this  so  in  antiquity?  The  Greeks  of  Peri¬ 
cles1  day,  like  their  modern  counterparts,  said  *no!  by  raising  the  chin 
and  tossing  the  head  back  (ananeuo) ,  not  by  turning  the  head  alternative¬ 
ly  to  right  and  left.  When  they  met  one  another,  they  raised  the  right 
hand  in  greeting...." 
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duction  of  the  Birds  or  the  Frogs  at  the  theatre  of  Epidaurus,  by  the 
National  Theatre  Company,  will  be  amazed  at  how  much  of  the  plot  he  can 
understand  by  merely  observing  the  gestures  and  the  movements  of  the  ac¬ 
tors  . 


My  purpose  in  this  thesis  is  1)  to  examine  three  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes'  comedies,  two  early,  the  Acharnians  and  the  Knights ,  and  one 
late,  the  Frogs ,  produced  in  426  B.C.,  425  B.C.,  and  405  B.C.  respective¬ 
ly,  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  gesture  and  movement  were  used 
in  these  comedies,  and  by  implication  in  other  Attic  Comedy;  2)  to  des¬ 
cribe  all  the  possible  gestures  and  movements  which  are  needed  by  the 
action  of  each  play;  and  3)  to  determine  whether  there  is  appreciable 
difference  in  kinds  or  numbers  of  gestures  from  one  play  to  another. 

By  gesture  I  mean  any  movement  of  a  part  or  combination  of  parts  of  the 
body  which  is  employed  to  illustrate  the  actor's  words,  enliven  the 
spectacle  of  the  play,  and  facilitate  its  progress. 

The  description  of  gestures  in  the  following  chapters  is  given 
only  when  I  am  reasonably  certain  what  gestures  were  involved.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  there  is  uncertainty  no  mention  is  made.  Further,  the 
gestures  which  pertain  to  the  dancing  of  the  chorus  are  omitted  as  not 
contributing  to  the  progress  of  the  play. 

In  the  following  three  chapters  each  of  the  plays  cited  is  bro¬ 
ken  down  from  a  gestural  point  of  view;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  gestures 
I  believe  to  be  certain  are  described  and  cited  by  verse-number.  If  I 
may  anticipate,  the  gestures  seem  to  fall  into  four  categories:  1)  ges- 


*. 

■ 
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tures  which  were  almost  certainly  made  by  a  speaker  and  were  intended 
to  illustrate  and  emphasise  his  own  words;  II)  gestures  which  may  not 
have  been  made  by  a  speaker,  but  which  if  made,  imitate  or  mimic  a  move¬ 
ment  or  a  set  of  movements  or  a  state;  III)  gestures  replacing  verbal 
description,  or  in  other  words  those  which  are  substitutes  for  words; 

IV)  movements  which  are  incited  but  not  necessarily  described  by  the 
words  which  are  made  by  someone  other  than  the  speaker. 


CHAPTER  II 


ACHARNIANS 

12.  7IC0Q  TOUT  *  eOClOS  (IOU  Dikaiopolis  clasps  his  hand  to 

&OHCIQ  Trjv  HCXp&tay ;  his  chest,  his  body  trembling,  to  imi¬ 

tate  the  action  of  shuddering.  (I,  II) ^ 


20.  ea)0LvfjQ  epr)p.OQ  r) 

9  2 

TtVU^  aUT'QL. 


Dikaiopolis,  with  a  broad  gesture, 
points  to  the  stage  which  here  repre¬ 
sents  the  Pnyx.  (I) 


28-31.  eyw  6’  &eu 

TtpOJT  UOTOQ  elc,  SMK?vr|OUav/ 
VOOTCOV  Ha0r)p,(Xl*  HO ct* 

£7X6  L  6(XV  0)  l-tOVOQ  ,/CT£VU) 
K£Xr)v0C  OHOpd  l  vtopa  l 
TU£p6opat  ,/cjbropco  ypacpu) 
TiapaT IXXopat  Xoyx^opai. 


It  is  apparent  from  these  verses 
that  Dikaiopolis  has  been,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  speech,  pacing  back  and 
forth,  sighing,  outstretching  his  arms, 
yawning,  writing  on  the  ground  with  his 
cane,  and  pulling  hairs  from  his  nos¬ 
trils  or  armpits.  It  is  probable 
that  all  the  activities  cited  by  Dikaio¬ 
polis  were  not  demonstrated  as  well, 
but  some  of  them  could  have  been.  (I) 


1.  The  Roman  numerals  at  the  end  of  each  comment  refer  to  the  four 
categories  of  dramatic  gesture. 

2.  The  Greeks  commonly  attached  the  deictic  iota  to  demonstrative 
pronouns  for  emphasis.  This  indicates  that  the  speaker  points  to  the 
person  or  object  referred  to.  Throughout  this  study  the  deictic  iota 
has  been  a  useful  guide  in  determining  gestures. 


■  ■ 


* 
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39-41  •  eccv  tlq  aXXo 

Dikaiopolis  points  to  the  prytaneis 

nXrjv  Ttept  etpr)vr)Q  \eyg./ 

who  now  enter  and  start  pushing  one  an¬ 

&XX’  ol.  rcpuTaveiQ  yap 

other  in  attempting  to  get  a  better 

outou  pearippp  Lvot  ./otjk 

seat  in  the  Pnyx.  A  plurality  of  citi¬ 

f)yopeuov;  tout*  she  Tv* 

zens,  mostly  silent  actors,  crowd  on 

oijyaj  ’Xeyov* 

the  stage  and  their  gesturing,  illus¬ 
trating  the  generalized  verbal  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Dikaiopolis,  can  be  imagined. 

(1,111,1V) 

4-5*  Kr) .  tlq  dyopeueiv 

Amphitheus  raises  his  arm  indic¬ 

(3ouXemt  ; 

ating  that  he  wishes  to  speak.  (I) 

34—35*  Kr] .  ol  TO^OTai./ 

Two  or  three  archers  grab  Amphit¬ 

A[i.  oo  Q?p  LTCTo\e]xe  wai 

heus,  protesting  and  resisting,  and 

KeA.ee  Tiep  i6(|)£G0s  jie  ; 

drag  him  off  stage  (II, IV) 

59*  KaGr^ao,  atya. 

The  Herald  motions  to  Dikaiopolis 

to  be  seated.  (I) 

88,  Hat  vat  jjlcx  At,’ 

The  Ambassador,  with  outstretched 

opviv  TptTuXdaiov 

arms,  indicates  the  enormity  of  the 

KAecovupou . 

bird.  (I) 

94—97*  6  pcxcuXeooQ 

Dikaiopolis  approaches  Pseudo- 

6cp6a\poQ.  At.  d)va^ 

artabas  and  keenly  observes  the  un¬ 

‘Hp&wAe iq ./^pOQ  tcov  0eo5v. 

usual  features  of  his  face.  (I, III) 

•  •: 


'  .  t  '  h  *  £ 


—  6 


avOpcone  vccucpapHTov 
(3\ene  ip  ;/f}  nepi  dxpav 
HapnTcov  vecbaoiHov  axonetp;/ 
aCHojp/  exeLQ  nou  "rept 
TO  V  6cp0oAp6v  KOCTO). 

110  d?\A  *  an  1 0  *  *  lyu)  6l  Having  motioned  the  Ambassador 

(3aoaviC0  TOUTOV  povop.  away,  Dikaiopolis  holds  out  a  whip,  or 

whatever,  trying  to  encourage  Pseudo- 
artabas  to  reply  to  the  questions  that 
he  is  about  to  put  to  him.  (I) 


'll  3-4-  pacuAsOp  6  peyap 
r)pTv  dnonl pcpe  i  ypuatov; 
(dvaveue  t  )/aX\a)p  ap’ 
l^anaTcbpeS 9  uno  tcov 
nplapecov ;/ (In  tveue  i .  ) 


Pseudoartabas  replies  to  Dikaio¬ 
polis  ’  questions  by  simply  tossing  his 
head  back  in  disagreement  and  subse¬ 
quently  nodding  in  assent.  It  should 
be  noted  that  at  this  point  there  are 
stage  directions  in  the  text.  Whether 
they  were  really  written  by  Aristophanes 
himself  or  by  a  later  Scholiast  is 
impossible  to  determine.  (I) 


113  Ineveuaav  dv&pep 
OUTO it ,  v 


Dikaiopolis  points  suspiciously  to 
Pseudoartabas  and  his  two  attendants. 


(I) 


7  - 


117-8  HOCl  TO  IV  (1EV 
euvoOxoiv  tov  ETepov 

TOUTOV  l/s;Y(£>&  *  op  £OTL, 
KX£LO0evr)p  6  Zi(3upTiou. 


120^1  toiov&e  y 9  d) 
ti  1 0r)KE  tov  Ticoycov  ’  extov/ 
euvovxop  rjptv  r)X6sp 
EGxeuaapevop ; 

122  061  5e  tlq  tcot* 

sot  lv  ;  ou  6r)7tou 
STpaToov ; 

129  ,Apcpl0e6p  poo 

7I0V  OTIV;  A\X,  OUTOOl 
Ttocpa . 

133  up.eip  5e  TTpeape^ ea0e 
Hat  HexTjveTE. 


Dikaiopolis  moves  in  such  a  way 
as  to  appear  to  be  inspecting  the  man, 
and  with  an  arm  he  gestures  towards 
him,  whom  he  identifies  as  the  beard¬ 
less  Cleisthenes,  who  probably  wears 
no  phallus.  (I, II) 

Dikaiopolis  takes  hold  of  Cleis¬ 
thenes  sham  beard,  he  violently  shakes 
it  and  possibly  pulls  it  apart,  along 
with  the  mask,  thus  exposing  his  real 
effeminate  face.  (Ill) 

Next  Dikaiopolis  turns  to  face  the 
other  eunuch  attendant  Straton.  (I) 

Dikaiopolis  turns  around  and  calls 
upon  Amphitheus  who  then  immediately 
rushes  to  the  stage.  Then  he  offers 
Amphitheus  a  number  of  coins.  (I) 

Dikaiopolis  turns  back  to  the  spec 
tators  or  the  prytaneis  and  angrily 
addresses  this  verse  to  them.  (I) 


- 

* 

* ,  ■ 
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134  obi. 


Theoros  raises  his  hand  indicat¬ 


ing  his  presence.  (I) 


133  Al.  £T£pOQ  &A.oc£(ov 

T  t 

ovtoq  eanripv ttetocl. 


Dikaiopolis  points  to  Theoros  as 
he  speaks  this  verse  aside  to  the  au¬ 
dience.  (I) 


138  Tip  TCOV  ’O&opavTcov 
TO  7T£OQ  CCTtOTE  0p  LCCK£  V  ^ 


Perhaps  Dikaiopolis  gestures  towards 
the  enormous  phalli  which  are  worn  by 
the  Odomantes.  (I) 


161  TO  I06l  OUO  bpuxilCCQ  Dikaiopolis  contemptuously  indicates 

TOlQ  (3„TU£c|)loXr)p,£VO  IQ  •  the  Odomantes.  (I) 


163-6  ...01  pot  zaXa q 

(jc7z6\\v\ji(xi  ,/dtto  TCOV 
’O&opavTcov  toc  cmopo&cx 
7tOp0OVp,£VOQ  ./  OU  HCCT0t(3- 

0i\ £ T T £  TOC  CHOpcS*;  ©E. 

a)  [i6x6t)P£  ov/ov  prj 

TCpOOEL  TOUTOIOIV 
£OHOpo6 lOpEVO IQ . 


Here  it  must  be  understood  that 
Dikaiopolis  is  holding  a  sack  full  of 
garlic  in  his  hands.  When  the  starving 
Odomantes  see  this,  they  savagely 
attack  him,  snatch  his  garlic  and  be¬ 
gin  to  eat  ravenously.  Then  Theoros 
extends  his  arm  and  intervenes  to  pre¬ 
vent  Dikaiopolis,  intent  on  retrieving 
his  sack,  from  approaching  them  who 
are  already  active  and  "primed  with 


garlic. M 


(III, IV) 


' 
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171  6ioar)p-toc  ’qtl  hocl 

Dikaiopolis  tilts  his  head  up  to¬ 

paviQ  f3e(3Ar)He  pe . 

wards  the  sky  as  he  pretends  that  he 

has  been  "struck"  by  the  first  drop 

of  forthcoming  rain.  (I) 

175  &AA*  Ik  AaHe&aipovop 

Dikaiopolis  eagerly  moves  towards 

yap  ’ApcpiGsoQ  o6t. 

and  indicates  Amphitheus  who  has  just 

returned  from  Sparta.  (I) 

187  eywye  cp'npi,  Tpla 

Amphitheus  hands  three  wineskins 

ye  tocut l  ysupaTOc. 

(each  representing  a  different  kind 

of  truce)  over  to  Dikaiopolis  who  in 

turn  sniffs  at  them,  and  then  drinks 

small  portions  of  wine  as  if  sampling 

the  various  kinds  of  truce.  (I, III) 

195-6  . .  .d)  ZHovu cho:,/ 

Dikaiopolis  must  have  gestured  to 

auTat  pev  c^oua* 

accompany  this  thought,  but  what  it 

&p(3poat.ocQ  kclI  vsHTocpoq 

was  we  cannot  guess  precisely.  Per¬ 
haps  he  licked  his  fingers  and  lips, 

thus  illustrating  the  acme  of  delecta 

bility.  (I, II) 

•: 


'* 
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242-6  Tip O  L  TOO  TO 
TipoaOev  oMyov  oXlyov  rj 
HavrjcpopOQ  */o  EocvGlocq 
tov  c paXXov  opGov  aTr]aaToo./ 
HOiTaGou  to  navouv  a) 

GuyaTep,  iv*  dicap^wpeGa. 
Guy.  a)  pfjTep  dvd&OQ  6eupo 

TT)V  £Tvf)puai  V  ,/l  V  '  ETVOQ 
KaTayeco  TouXaTrjpOQ 
TOUTOU t . 

280  OUTOQ  aiJTOQ  Iotlv, 
OTJTOQ  . 

3^3  ...aU’  eyoo  Xeycov 

06  1  # 

319-20  £LTU£  po  L  T  L 
cpsiGopeaGa  toov  \i0cov  00 
6r)poTat/prj  ou  xciToi^alve  tv 
TOV  dvopa  TOUTOV  £Q 
90 iv ik l&cx ^ 


Dikaiopolis  and  wife,  as  if  "dir¬ 
ecting  traffic",  are  motioning  and  in¬ 
dicating  positions  to  the  characters 
onstage.  They  motion  to  Xanthias  to 
raise  a  long  pole,  at  the  top  of 
which  a  phallus  is  attached,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  bid  the  Daughter  put  down 
the  basket  and  remove  a  large  cake 
from  it.  Next  the  Daughter  pours  soup 
over  the  cake  with  a  ladle.  (I,IU,IV) 

The  chorus  rush  towards  Dikaiopo¬ 
lis  and  pelt  him  with  "stones".  (I) 

Dikaiopolis  places  the  palm  of  his 
hand  on  his  chest,  thus  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  himself.  (I) 

The  Coryphaeus  raises  up  a  stone 
as  he  attempts  to  encourage  the  rest 
of  the  chorus  to  "pound  to  shreds" 
Dikaiopolis  to  whom  he  points.  (I) 


I  :  |  M 


. 3 0QP|P 
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331  .  ..eyoo  yap  toutovi 

Dikaiopolis  holds  out  a  coal 

6  tacpSepco . 

basket  which  he  threatens  to  smash  to 

pieces.  (I) 

336  dcTcoXeiQ  ocp*  opf]A.LKa 

The  chorus,  showing  concern,  ges¬ 

tov6s  cp  iXavOpanea . 

ture  affectionately  with  their  arms  to¬ 
wards  the  coal  basket  which  is  held  by 

Dikaiopolis.  (I) 

340  U)Q  T06e  TO  A.apKL&LOV 

The  chorus  point  to  the  coal  bas¬ 

OTJ  TCpO&a)OCO  TlOTS  . 

ket  again.  (I) 

341-2  TOUQ  M0OUQ  VUV 

The  chorus,  having  thrown  some 

poi  yapa^e  TipcoTov 

"stones"  onto  the  ground,  indicate 

e^epaaaTe ./otjto l l  aoi 

Dikaiopolis’  sword.  (I) 

xocjicct,  ho ti  a15  KaTa0ou 


TtOcXlV  TO  ^tcpop. 

344  enoscre  iCToci  yapa^’ * 

The  chorus  point  to  the  stones  al¬ 

ouy  opy.p  aeiopevov.; 

ready  lying  on  the  ground  and  then  be 

gin  to  shake  their  robes  to  indicate 

that  no  other  pebbles  are  lurking  with 

in  their  clothes.  (I) 

346  a)Q  o&e  ye  ociotoq 

The  Chorus  dance  about  shaking 

a  pa  Trj  OTpocprj  yiyveTai. 

their  robes.  (I) 

-  12  - 


350-1  utto  tou  6eouq  6e 
Trjp  |iapt\r)Q  [io  l  auyvrjv/ 
6  XdpKOQ  sveTtXriaev 
coOTcep  arjTi'ia. 

365  0eiq  6evpo 
totj7il^t)vov  £yx£ip£i 
Keys  i  v . 

366-7  t&ou  6eda0e,  to 
p.ev  eiri^rivov  to6l,/o 
6*  dvfjp  6  /Vertov  ouToat 
TUVVOUTOOL . 

379-82  staeXuvaac;  yap 
|I*  £Q  TO  (3ot>?V£L>Tf]p  LOv/ 
&ie(3ocA\£  xoa  (|)£u6fj 
KOCTEyXwTT  L^£  [XOU/ 
Hd>a>H\o(36p£  l  XCOlAuVEV, 
ujot’  oMyou  noivv/ 
&7ia)\o[rr)v  [loXuvoTipaypo- 

VOU  [1EV0Q . 


Dikaiopolis  shakes  his  robe,  pre¬ 
tending  that  it  is  dirty  as  a  result 
of  the  dust  emanating  from  the  coal 
basket.  (I) 

The  chorus  point  to  the  locality 
on  the  orchestra  on  which  Dikaiopolis 
is  to  place  the  chopping-block.  (I, IV) 

Dikaiopolis  goes  into  his  house 
and  brings  out  a  chopping-block.  (I) 


These  verses  offer  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  gesturing,  although  it 
is  impossible  to  infer  precisely  what 
gestures  were  involved.  We  may  imagine 
Dikaiopolis  imitating  the  act  of  drag¬ 
ging  one  into  the  Bouleuterion  or  using 
broad  movements  of  his  arms  to  emphasize 
his  rather  rhetorical  speech.  (I, III) 


'  1  I  -  >$ 
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394-5  HOcl  {10  1  (3ct&lOT£ 
egtiv  a)Q  Eup  tit l6r)v  ./ 
na t  Tiai , 


405-4  oi)  yap  av 
&7ie\6o l pJ  ,  aAAd  h6c[)co 
Trjv  Oupav./  Eup  iiu&r] , 
Eup  ITUL&  iov. 

418-9  Ta  ttolcc  Tpuyr); 

pa)V  £V  Olp  OlV£Up  0&  1/ 

6  8uotcot  pop  yopcxiop 
riycovt^sTo  $ 

421  toc  tou  TucpXou 

$0  LV  l  HOp . 


424  olW*  f)  ©iAoHTr)TOU 
to:  tou  titcoxou  XsyeipV 

426-7  &k\9  4  tcc  &uOTCivrj 

Oe^etp  TiE'nA&paToc,  /a 
Be\\epo<povTr)p  etx’o 

XCoXop  OUTOOLj 


Dikaiopolis  walks  up  to,  and  then 
knocks  at  Euripides’  door  which  is  per¬ 
haps  located  in  the  right  side  of  the 
proscenium.  (Ill) 

Dikaiopolis  again  knocks  at  Euripides’ 
door.  (I) 


Euripides  looks  around  at  several 
heaps  of  rags,  spies  those  of  Oeneus, 
and  lifts  them  up  to  view  them. 

(I, III) 

Euripides  draws  attention  to  an¬ 
other  set  of  clothes  which  belong  to 
the  blind  Phoenix.  (I, III) 

Next  Euripides  points  to  Philoc- 
tetes’  tattered  accoutrements.  (I, III) 

Euripides  motions  toward  a  roll  of 
shredded  clothes  belonging  to  his  tra¬ 
gic  hero  Bellerophon.  (I, III) 


* 
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432-4  (I)  toxl  6oq  ocut(o 

Cephisophon,  having  searched 

Tr)\ecpou  faKwjiaTa./xeimi 

through  the  various  types  of  beggarly 

6*  avco6ev  tcov  GueaTetcov 

raiment,  picks  up  Telephus’  ’’wraps" 

paKcov/p,eTa^u  tcov  * Ivovq. 

and  hands  them  to  Dikaiopolis. 

Kr) .  t&ou  tccuti  \a(3e . 

(I, III, IV) 

433-6  Q)  Zeu  Glotutoc  xai 

Dikaiopolis  peers  through  the 

xcctotutcx,  TtavTax'Q ,  / 

holes  of  the  clothes  pretending  to 

evaxeuacraaOa t  p/  olov 

observe  everything  in  the  manner  of 

(X0/klO)TOCTOV  . 

all-seeing  Zeus.  (I,II) 

437  Eup  mi  or) ,  *tzs  i6f]icep 

Dikaiopolis  thankfully  holds  up 

except  a  co  Ta&t, 

Telephus’  clothes  to  Euripides. 

(I,III) 

445  Scbaoj*  fee.  tclXI&lov) 

Euripides  hands  a  small  hat  to 

TtuHvrj  yc'p  Xetitoc  pirixccva 

Dikaiopolis,  who  puts  it  on.  (I, III, IV) 

eppev  l  . 

„ 

446-8  eu6aL{iovotr]Q , 

Dikaiopolis  has  been  donning  the 

T'qXecpa)  bf  ay  o'  cppovo3./eu 

garments  as  Euripides  hands  them  to 

y*  olov  f)6rj  prjpccTicov 

him  one  by  one.  (Ill, IV) 

l[uii  jj-tAo: picx  i .  / amp  5  e  o  [ia  i 

ye  tltcoxlkou  (3ochtt)p  loir. 

_  . 
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449.  touti  \oc(3<jov  ansXQe 
AocTvcov  airaGpcov. 

465*  ocTteXBe  muTTjvu 
\a(3u)V . 

470.  &ttoA.£Tq  pt  fc&ou 
aoi .  cppouGa  poi  tcx 
&papaTa . 

486-7*  c^Tce?v6,  exeiae, 
xcxxa  Trjv  xscpaXfjv  IxeT/ 
Ttapa C%£Q  elnovo’  cctt* 
av  a^Trj  aoi  &oxrj. 


496.  prj  poi  90ovf]arlT, 
av&pep  ol  Geobpsvot. 
902.  ov  yap  pe  vuv 
ye  6ia|3aXei  KXewv. 

911  .  ael  o'ap  cacao  1  v 
epPdXoi  tc'q  o  lx  tap. 
930.  evTeuGsv  opyrj 
nepLxXerjp  otAupTiiOQ. 

939*  xdvTeuGev  rj&r) 


Euripides  offers  Dikaiopolis  a 
beggar’s  cane.  (I) 

Euripides  gives  Dikaiopolis  a 
little  pot  and  bids  him  go  away.  (I) 

Euripides  offers  Dikaiopolis  a 
heap  of  leaves  which  the  latter  puts 
into  his  basket.  (I, IV) 

Dikaiopolis  walks  towards  the 
chopping-block  (lying  perhaps  in  the 
middle  of  the  orchestra  near  the 
thyme le)  while  at  the  same  time,  he 
extends  his  arm  in  its  direction. 

(I, III) 


It  is  not  clear  from. the  text 
what  the  actual  height  of  the  "chop¬ 
ping-block"  was,  but  we  may  suppose  it 
to  have  been  three  or  four  feet  off 
the  ground,  so  that  Dikaiopolis  had 
to  kneel  in  order  to  place  his  head 
on  it.  If  this  is  so,  from  such  a 
restricted  position,  Dikaiopolis  can 
only  move  his  head  and  arms  in  gestures 


.  SQjjJ 
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Tt&TocyoQ  fjv  tojv  dcnct&wv. 

accompanying  his  speech.  Thus  in  v. 

496  Dikaiopolis  lookswith  constraint 

in  the  direction  of  the  audience;  in 

v.  502  in  mentioning  Cleon1 s  name,  he 

may  have  held  the  nose  of  his  mask  to 

indicate  a  disgusting  odour;  in  v. 

511  he  probably  shakes  his  arms  and 

head  to  illustrate  an  earthquake  caused 

by  Poseidon;  in  v.  530  perhaps  Dikaio¬ 
polis  extends  his  arms  upward  in  a 

gesture  emphasizing  his  description 

of  Pericles1  olympian  stature;  in  v. 

539  he  claps  his  hands  violently  as 

he  mimics  the  action  of  clashing 

shields  (I, II, III, IV) 

564-71  .  oijtoq  au  ticl  Sslq; 

These  verses  suggest  that  semi- 

ou  (aeveiQ;  wq  el  Seveip/ 

chorus  A  rush  against  Dikaiopolis 

TOV  (XV&pCC  TOUTOV,  aiJTOQ 

while  semi-chorus  B  ward  them  off 

dp0r jae  i  Taya . . 

in  time.  Next  semi-chorus  A  and  B 

...eydj  ydp  ex°4ai 

engage  in  a  few  holds  as  for  example 

peaog . 

gripping  one  another  around  the 

waist.  (Ill, IV, I) 

572-5.  7io0ev  pofjg 

Lamachus  may  wave  his  shield  or 

rjHouaa  7toXepiaTr)ptaQ ; 

sword  in  the  air  as  he  speaks  these 

, 
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TIOL  XP0  por]06  LV  ;  710  1 

warlike  verses.  (Ill) 

hu&o i pov  ep(3a^£iv. 

576-?.  .  ..ou  yc'p  outoq 

Semi-chorus  A  point  accusingly  to 

av0pa)7iOQ  TtdXa i/ctTtaaav 

Dikaiopolis.  (I) 

f)pcov  Trjv  tu o\  i  v  Ko:Koppo0ei; 


582.  dXX9  &vti(3o\o5  a9 

Dikaiopolis,  with  a  movement  of  his 

dicevsyxe  pou  Trjv 

arm,  draws  attention  to  Lamachus* 

poppova . 

shield  which  bears  the  image  of  a 

Gorgon.  (I) 

585.  .  .  .mpdOeQ  vuv 

Lamachus  places  his  shield  inside 

uicTtav  auTrjv  epou. 

up  on  the  ground  before  Dikaiopolis. 

(I,IV) 

585-6.  TOUT  L  TCTlXoV  O  01  . 

Lamachus,  having  taken  off  his 

At.  Trjp  HecpaXfjQ  vuv  pou 

helmet,  draws  a  feather  from  it  which 

Xa(3ou  ,/tv  ’  e^epeow* 

he  hands  to  Dikaiopolis.  Next  Dikaio¬ 

p&eXuTTopai  yap  touq 

polis  pretends  that  he  is  about  to  vo¬ 

XocpouQ . 

mit  as  a  result  of  seeing  the  crests 

of  Lamachus*  helmet.  (I,II,IV) 

609.  Tcov&t  &e  pr)5cva. 

Dikaiopolis,  with  a  sweeping  arm 

motion,  indicates  the  chorus.  (I) 


■ 


■ 
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609  —'1 0  ...steov  d)  Iviapi- 

Dikaiopolis  addresses  this  verse  to 

X.6c6r)/f)5r]  TtsitpeapeuKocQ 

a  member  of  the  chorus  to  whom  he 

a 0  tuoXi  6q  lov  ev  r]  * 

points.  (I) 

611  dveveuae 

Marilades  (a  member  of  the  chorus) , 

shakes  his  head  in  dissent.  (I) 

612  Tt  6a  l  ApanuWoQ 

Dikaiopolis,  with  a  hand  movement. 

r)  Eucpopt5r)Q  r}  nptvl&riQ. 

singles  out  three  other  members  of  the 

chorus  -  Dracyllus,  Euphorides,  and 

Prinides.  (I) 

719  Op  0  1  pt£V  dyOpCXQ 

Having  fetched  three  solid  leather 

£  L  0  L  V  Ol&£  TfjQ  £  • 

straps  from  his  house,  Dikaiopolis  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  set  them  as  the  boundaries  of 

his  private  marketplace  which  here  may 

be  the  whole  orchestra.  (I, II) 

740  TU£pL0£O6£  Tda&£  TCXQ 

The  Megarian  hands  his  two  starved 

OTlXcCQ  TCOV  XOLptCOV. 

daughters  some  hooves  which  they  are 

to  wear.  (I, IV) 

744-5  dX\*  dpcpt0£a0£ 

The  Megarian,  next,  gives  his 

nai  Ta&i  id  puyxta,/ 

daughters  two  masks  with  snouts  at¬ 

KT]Tl£  l T£ V  £Q  TOV  0aHHOV 

tached  to  them.  They  put  on  the  masks 

&’  £OPalv£T£. 

and  then  crawl  into  a  sack  which  is 

. 
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749  AlhcuotcoX  1 ,  rj  at ]q 
7rptocc0oci  xoLP^a; 

766  avieivov  at  (I)q 

Tiaxetoc  hoc  1  naXa . 


769  4  ou  x°^pOQ  ea0,a6>; 

At.  ou k  epoiys  cpalvsTai. 


777  ...cpcovei  64  tu 

TaxecoQ  xoLP^ov* 


805-8  eveyKocTO)  Tip 
ev8o0ev  tcov  lox6:6o)v/ 
toiq  xoipt&toiaiv.  dpa 
Tpob^ovmi;  (3o:|3ai  ,/o  iov 
poOia^oua*  d)  tioXutI pr]0# 


held  open  by  their  father.  (I, IV) 

The  Megarian  indicates  the  sack 
containing  the  two  "piglets".  (I) 

The  Megarian  takes  a  "little  pig" 
out  of  the  sack  and  hands  it  to  Dikaio- 
polis  who  is  asked  to  lift  it  up  so 
that  he  may  determine  its  weight.  Then 
Dikaiopolis  proceeds  to  examine  it 
carefully.  (I, III, IV) 

Dikaiopolis  discovers  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  that  he  has  lifted  up  not  a  pig 
but  a  girl  to  whose  female  characteris¬ 
tics  he  points.  (I, III) 

The  Megarian  shakes  and  slaps  the 
girl  in  the  back,  trying  to  elicit  some 
piggish  sounds  from  her.  (Ill) 

Dikaiopolis  beckons  his  slave  to 
fetch  him  some  dried  figs  which  he  then 
scatters  before  the  two  "piglets". 

They,  in  turn,  gobble  up  the  figs. 

(I, III, IV) 


. 
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'HpocxXe  ic;  ./uobcxTid  m 

Xoipta; • • • 

809-10  &XX*  out  l  TuaaccQ 
xaTSTpayov  tocq  uo'xa&ap./ 
eyoo  yccp  auTav  Ta.v&e  piav 
dve  tXopav . 

819-20  tcx  xoipl&t,a 
tolvuv  eyco  cpavw  toc&i/ 
itoXepia  nat  ae . 

827~8  . .  .xXacov  ye  a u,/ 

ei  pr|  ’ Tepwae  auxocpavT'fjae  i 
Tp  excov . 

830-1  . .  .aXX 9  rjp  tcx 

Xo  i p  l & i  axe&ou/T  i  prjp , 

Xa(3e  TauTi  tcc  axopo6a 
xcxi  touq  aXap,/xai 

i 

Xaipe  TioXXa  . 

833  icoXunpaypoauvr) 
vuv  cq  xecpaXrjv  Tpa-TOiT* 
e  pot . 


The  Megarian  picks  up  a  fig,  holds 
it  out  to  Dikaiopolis,  and  then  puts 
it  into  his  own  mouth.  (I) 

The  Scycophant  points  threatening¬ 
ly  to  the  two  "piglets".  (I) 

Dikaiopolis  strikes  and  chases  the 
Scycophant  about  the  orchestra.  (I, III) 

Dikaiopolis  offers  the  Megarian  a 
sack  full  of  salt  and  a  case  of  gar¬ 
lic  in  payment  for  the  two  "piglets". 

(I) 

Dikaiopolis  slaps  his  head  re¬ 
gretfully.  (I) 


Dikaiopolis  raises  his  hands  to 
his  ears  as  if  to  avoid  the  caco¬ 
phonous  sounds  of  the  flute  players. 
(Ill) 


864  TtCCU  £Q  HOpOCKGCQ.  OL 

CCpfjHCQ  OTJK  OJUO  T03V 

6upo3v ; 

868-9  GetpaOe  yap  9uaavT£Q 
t^oni  ode  (j.cu/tccv0  lcx  t cxq 
yA-aycovoQ  dneKL^av  yaiaccl . 

871  tcov  opTaXtxwv  4 

Ttov  TeTpCt7lT£pU?V?vl  5a)V  . 

873-6  oplyocvov  yXccyco 
<4)  lcxGcoq  0pua?vX  l  6ccq/ vacacxQ 
koXo  lcoq  aTTayap  cpcc\apt.6aQ/ 
TpOXtXoOQ  KoX0p[3a)Q. 

883-9  Tip  e  a  (3  s  1  pa 
7ievT'r)KovTcc  Kootco^cov 
Kopccv ,  / £H(3a0  l  TCO&e 
KT)7Uxdp  ITTC'.  I  TW  ^6VO)./ 

Ai.  a)  9lXtcctt]  aO  kccC 
mXai  Tio0o\;^evT). 


The  Boeotian  points  to  some  herbs 
or  seeds,  and  flowers,  which  fell  to 
the  ground  from  his  load  of  wares. 

(I) 

The  Boeotian  holds  out  some  poul¬ 
try  for  Dikaiopolis’  inspection.  (I) 

The  Boeotian  displays  his  various 


The  Boeotian  picks  an  eel  out  of 
his  basket,  and  gives  it  to  Dikaio¬ 
polis  who,  accepting  it,  mimes  his 
delight.  (I, III, IV). 


wares.  (I) 


. 
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898  icbyoc  tocutoc  tcocvtcx... 

908  hoci  pr)v  o&l  NiMapxoQ 
ep  ye  toil  cpccvcov . 

910  TOCUTl  TLVOQ  TCC 
CpOpTL*  to  Tl. 

9^4-5  hccl  ae  ye  cpavw 
TipoQ  to to&e .  Bo.  tl 
a8  lkc tpevoc;  ;/Nl  .  eyco 
cppaaoo  ao  l  tu3v  itep  l£Otu)toov 
yap  1 v  * 

926-8  * .  .^uWajipav  * 

auTou  to  gto}iocV56q  401 

90pUT0V,  *1 V  *  aUTOV 

ev&f)O0CQ  cpspoo/coOTiep 
Kspajaov  iva  |if)  Ho:Tocyrj 
9epo[ievoQ  . 


The  Boeotian  shows  Dikaiopolis 
all  the  contents  of  his  basket.  (I) 

Dikaiopolis  motions  toward 
Nicharchus,  who  now  comes  on  the 
stage.  (I) 

Nicarchus  handles  some  of  the 
wares  which  lie  on  the  ground.  (I) 

N'icarchus  flings  an  arm  in  the 
direction  of  the  spectators.  (I) 


The  Boeotian  and  Dikaiopolis 
take  hold  of  Nicarchus,  tie  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  then  proceed  to 
pack  him  up  as  if  he  were  a  clay  jar. 
(I, IV) 


■ 
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960-2.  exeXeue  Aapxxx&Q 
as  TO-uTrjaC  bpocxpip/ 
be,  toijq  Xo cxq  auxai 
|ieTa6ouvat  tcov  xiyXcov,/ 
Tpicov  6paxpwv  6*  exeAeue 
Kuma&d  eyxsA.\;v . 

969.  £yd)  6*  epoc-uTto  to&£ 
Aa(3tov  to  90pT  lov/c  oas  ipd 
{mat  xTepOyoov... 

1000-1.  dxousTe  Xecp*  xcctcx 
Ta  TOXTpia  toOq  Xo dp/ 
TiLVSLv  ko  tt)q  adAx tyyop* 


1003-7 .  S  mi&£Q  d) 

yUVOClXEQ  Ol)X  f)XOUO0CT£  ;  / 

TL  &pCXT£  ;  TOU  xf]pUXOQ 
ofix  dxOU£T£  -,/dvappdTTGT  * 
£^OXTOCT£  TpEXET1  dcpeX.X£T£/ 

Ta  Xayakx  Tayecop,  touq 
OT£9dvOUQ  dv£ L  p£T£ . / 

9£p£  TOUQ  OpEXlOXOUQ, 
lv*  dvax£Lpo)  Tap  xiyAotp  • 


The  servant  hands  Dikaiopolis 
first  one  drachma  and  then  three  more. 

(I) 


Dikaiopolis  mimics  the  action  of 
beating  wings  as  he  moves  towards  his 
house.  (I) 

The  Herald  enters,  he  flourishes 
his  trumpet,  and  then  he  blows  a  flou¬ 
rish  of  one  or  two  notes  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  actors  on  the 
stage.  (I) 

It  seems  that  Dikaiopolis*  flow 
of  language  is  accompanied  by  bodily 
turnings,  facings  and  impatient  arm 
gestures.  (Ill) 


■ 


' 
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1014.  ...TO  Tiup 

Dikaiopolis,  with  a  suggestive 

vnoOH&keve . 

gesture,  orders  his  slave  to  rake  the 

1 

fire.  (I, II, IV) 

1027.  &TtoXtoXot  TobcpGaXpoo 

The  Farmer  pretends  that  he  is 

bocnpucov  tco  Poe . 

weeping  and  wiping  off  his  tears.  (I) 

1054.  cp  tov  KaXaptCHOv 

The  Farmer  holds  out  a  reed  as  he 

evcmXotpov  toutovl  . 

implores  Dikaiopolis  to  pour  a  little 

"peace"  into  it.  (I) 

1044-6*  duoKTevetp  Xtpu) 

Rubbing  their  stomachs  to  indicate 

* pc  hoci/toOp  ye'iTOvap 

that  they  are  starved,  the  chorus  look 

Kvta^  ie  Hcu/cptov^ 

toward  the  spectators  as  they  utter 

TOIOCUTOC  XaGHOOV  . 

these  verses.  (Ill) 

1049.  ere spc|)e  tlq  aoi 

The  Paranymphos  holds  out  some 

vupcpiop  tocuti  Kpea/ 

pieces  of  meat  to  Dikaiopolis.  (I) 

tn  twv  yapcov. 


1054.  dnocpep*  dixocpepe 

With  a  gesture  of  dismissal, 

TOC  Hp  cot .... 

Dikaiopolis  bids  the  Paranymphos  take 

the  pieces  of  meat  away  from  his  sight. 

(I) 
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1056.  ai)Tr)t  Tip 

Dikaiopolis  points  to  the  Brides¬ 

Sot iv ; 

maid  who  is  standing  beside  the 

Paranymphos.  (I) 

1058-60.  9£p£  &rj  tl  cru 

The  Bridesmaid  whispers  in  Dikai- 

Xeye  iq  ;  d)Q  yeXoiOV  d)  opolis’  ear.  Next  she  offers  him  a 

0£oC/to  &er)(aa  Trjp  vial.1  (Ill, IV) 


VUpeprjQ  0  &£LTCCL  [IOU 

acpo6pa,/oTia)Q  av  otxouprj 

TO  7l£OQ  TOU  VUpcptOU. 

1061-63*  cpepe  &£Upo  tcxq 

Dikaiopolis  receives  an  alabastron 

07Iov56:q,  iv*  ocutt)  6w 

(or  a  pyxis)  from  the  Paranymphos. 

[10  VT)  ,  /oT  L  T)  ’a  TL  TOU 

tcoA.£ |iou  T*  OUH  atTia./ 

UTC£y  *  S&£  &EUpO  TOU^a- 

XeticTpov  d)  yuvca. 


1065*  •  •  .toutoh 

Dikaiopolis  returns  the  vial  with 

an  ointment  to  the  Bridesmaid.  (I) 

1.  Friedrich  Deubner  (ed.),  Scholia  Graeca  in  Aristophanem  (Ann 

Arbor:  University  microfilms,  Inc.,  1964),  scholium  on  Acharnienses , 

v.  1058,  p.  28.  The  Scholiast  remarks,  7UpOC0ElQ  TO  o’tip  J'r\KOVc  £  V  6 
Alko:l6tco\  ip  Trjp  vu  pcpEUTpdocQ  . 
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106?.  .  .  .cp£p£  T'fjv  Dikaiopolis  receives  a  cup  from 

Otvf)puaiV.  his  slave.  (I) 

1069.  HO:  L  [irjv  o6L  TIQ  TOCq  The  chorus  point  to  the  direction 

•  J  I 

O9p0p  dveCTTCCCHtOc;  of  the  Messenger’s  entrance. 

1072.  TLQ  dp-cpt  %a?vHC(po:?\.o:pa  The  Messenger  noisily  knocks  at 

Lamachus’  door.  (I, III) 

Probably  Dikaiopolis  holds  out 
some  feathered  creature,  which  he  claims 
to  be  a  Gorgon.  Merry^  states,  "It 
may  be  that  as  he  is  sitting,  he  makes 
a  vulgar  gesture  of  contempt  at  Lama- 
chus ,  sticking  out  his  two  arms  and 
two  legs  in  front  of  him,  till  he 
makes  a  rude  caricature  of  some  four¬ 
winged  creature.  At  any  rate,  he 
alludes  to  himself  under  the  title 
of  Geryon."  The  gesturing  here  is 
to  uncertain  to  be  specified.  (I) 

1095-1142.  This  scene  involves  an  amusing  situation  in  which  the  two 

slaves  are  in  constant  movement,  fetching  various  eatables  and  soldiers’ 

tools  back  and  forth  to  their  masters  Dikaiopolis  and  Lamachus : 

1.  W.W. Merry,  (ed.),  Aristophanes:  Acharnians,  (Oxford  at  Claren¬ 

don  Press,  1901),  v.  1081. 


6o)p.am  h Timet. 

1081.  j3ouA.ei  jiaxecrOai 
rripuov'Q  T£Tpaupl\cp; 


' 
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1097-8.  mxi  raxt  cpepJ 

Dikaiopolis  and  Lamachus  receive 

e^co  8e0po  tov  yiAtov 

a  dinner  box  and  a  knapsack  respective¬ 

e  |io  l  . /tucx.  l  Ticct  (pop* 

ly  from  their  slaves.  (I) 

£p(0  6eCpO  TT)V  KlO'lT ]V 


£|J.O  t  . 

1120-1  .  cpepe  tou  &opcxTOp 

Slave  B  holds  the  spear  from  which 

dcpsXKuaoop-a  1  Tou\uTpov./ 

Lamachus  pulls  the  sheath.  Likewise 

ex’*  ccvToyov  TiPt 1 .  Ai. 

slave  A  holds  onto  the  spit  while  Dik¬ 

nai  o'u  rax!  tou6’ 

aiopolis  draws  the  meat  out  of  it.  (I) 

&VTEXOV  • 


1128-9.  KoiTccxei-  pd  itccT 

Slave  B  pours  oil  over  Lamachus1 

TOVXCC  LOv  .  £  V  TOJ  Xa^K^ 

shield.  Then  Lamachus,  having  polish¬ 

£ vopco  y£povTo:  5£iAicxp 

ed  the  surface  area  of  his  shield,  looks 

(p£U^OUp£VOV  . 

into  it  and  pretends  that  he  is  seeing 

Dikaiopolis’  reflection.  (IV) 

1130-1.  KaTaxeL  cv  to 

Dikaiopolis  also  pretends  to  see 

p,£?vi.  navQCib’  ovOrjAop 

an  old  man’s  reflection  in  the  honey 

yeptov/nXccE  iv  heAeO cov 

which  slave  A  has  poured  over  a  large 

Aapxxxov  tov  ropyacou. 

piece  of  meat.  (I, II, IV) 

1134-3.  £  V  T(56e  TTpOp 

Lamachus  and  Dikaiopolis  receive 

TOTJp  TCoAe  (JL  L  OUp  0  COp  f)  0 |1CC  L  .  / 

their  thorax  and  wine  pitcher  respec¬ 

£  V  TOJ&E  Tip  Op  TOVp 

tively.  (I) 

aujiTTOTap  Goo  pfj^o^oc  t . 

. 


. 
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1136- 8.  tcx  aTpcbjaaT*  oo 

nai  6rjaov  in  Tfjp  dcmt5oQ,/ 
eyoo  6’  IpauTcJ)  tov  yiAiov 
o  taco  Xa(3a)v . 

1137- 9*  to  Ssittvov  co  7iat 
6rjaov  in  Trjc;  KtaTiSog,/ 
eyco  6e  OotpctTiov  \o:(3ujv 
e^e pyo^ai . 

.1140.  tt)V.  acnitb  *  oapou 
nat  (36c6  l  ^ ,  d)  raxt  Xa{3wv. 

1142.  oapou  to-6eltuvov* 


1174.  d)  6p-cosQ  0%  koct' 
olhov  eOTe  Aapdyou . 

1193.  dcTTOOTai  &TTOTai/ 
OTuyepd  Ta&e  ye  npuepcc 
TaXa q  eyw. 


Slave  B  straps  a  mattress  across 
Lamachus’  shield  while  Lamachus  him¬ 
self  picks  up  his  knapsack  and  is 
about  to  leave  for  the  war.  (I, IV) 

Slave  A,  in  turn,  puts  the  food 
into  the  dinner  bag  while  Dikaiopolis 
picks  up  his  cloak  and  prepares  to 
leave  for  the  symposium.  (I, IV) 

Slave  B  takes  up  the  shield  and 
follows  after  Lamachus.  (IV) 

Likewise  Slave  A  picks  up  the 
dinner  bag  and  follows  his  master 
Dikaiopolis.  (IV) 

The  Servant  noisily  knocks  at 
Lamachus’  door.  (Ill) 

Lamachus  lurches  to  indicate  his 
wounded  and  exhausted  condition.  (I) 


I 
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1199-1201  .  &TT0CT0CL 
dcTTOCTCxT/ TCOV  TIT011OV,  U)Q 
cmXijpd  hcxi  hu&wvlcc./ 
cpiArjacxTov  pe  paXOaHWQ 

S  XpUtfLCo/TO  Tiep  ITCSTaaTOV 

Hare  u  pa  v&c/AtoTov . 

1216-7*  epou  &e  y£ 
ccpoo  TOU  TCSOUQ  apcpoo 
pecou/yupocXapea©  *  cb 

cptXau . 

1224-5.  WQ  TOUp  KpLTOCQ 
ps  cpepeTs*  tcoU  ’cjtlv  6 
(3cca iXeOq ;/d7co6oTe  pot 

TOV  CIO'KOV  . 

1227.  OpOCTS  TOUTOVL  H6V0V. 
TrjveXXcc  kocXX  LVIKOQ  • 

1251-4.  eiueaGe  vuv 
a&ovT£  d)  TT)vsXXa 
KaXX  u  v  1  koq  .  /Xo  .  d?v\ 
eOopeaGo:  arjv  x^cPLV/ 

T'fjveXXo:  hccAXi v  ihoq 


Dikaiopolis  returns  to  the  stage. 
He  is  now  drunk  and  languid.  He  has 
his  aims  around  the  waists  of  two 
pretty  dancing  girls  whom  he  fondles 
in  a  personal  way.  (I, III, IV) 

The  two  dancing  girls  hug  and  tic¬ 
kle  Dikaiopolis  as  they  eagerly  search 
out  his  phallus.  (I, III) 

Dikaiopolis  drunkenly  lurches  to¬ 
ward  the  spectators  and  extends  his 
arms  towards  the  seats  of  honour  where 
the  £pxo)V  fkxaiAeUQ  would  have  been 
seated.  (I) 

Dikaiopolis  triumphantly  holds  out 
an  empty  wineskin.  (I) 

Singing  and  waving  the  empty  wine¬ 
skin,  Dikaiopolis  goes  offstage  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  equally  joyous  chorus  (I, III) 


I 


■ 


a50VT£Q  G£  KCCt  TOV 
dGHOV . 


CHAPTER  III 


KNIGHTS 


24-5  tooiuep  6ecpo|ievoQ 

Apparently  Oiketes  A  is  here 

vvv  airpefia  iiptoxov  Aeye/ 

imitating  the  action  of  masturbating 

to  (roAftpev,  etra  b*  afrud 

in  a  rhythmical  fashion,  at  first 

HoV  ETTaycoV  TCUHVOV. 

slowly,  then  gradually  faster.  (I) 

36-9  (3oOAet  to  itpaypa 

Oiketes  A  waves  his  hand  in  the 

tolq  0eaTa to  tv  cppdaoo;/ 

direction  of  the  audience,  and  then 

•  .  .  ev  6  *  auTouQ 

turns  fully  facing  the  spectators  as 

tc  a  p  a  u  t  r]  a  o)  p  e  6  a ,  /  e  7t  u  6  T)  A  0  v 

he  tries  to  solicit  some  response  from 

fjjlLV  TOIQ  TCP  000)710  10  tV 

them.  (I) 

710  l£  l  V  . 


75-9  yap  to  oneXoc,/ 

It  appears  that  Oiketes  A  is  here 

to  jiev  ev  HuAcp,  to  6* 

engaged  in  a  number  of  gestures:  he 

£Tspo v  ev  T'^kkAtjo la ./ 

straddles  his  legs  in  a  colossal  stride 

TOOovSe  b’  auTov  (3rj|ia 

he  slaps  his  backside;  he  extends  both 

6  l,a(3e[3T]H6TOQ/6  TEpttHTOQ 

arms  forward;  he  gestures  with  his 

eaTiv  a7JT6xpr)^I,  ev 

right  hand,  indicating  that  his  mind 

Xdoaiv,/Tto  xetp'  ev 

is  elsewhere.  (I) 

A  ITCoA.0  tQ ,  6  VOUQ  6* 


ev  KAcoti t 6o3 v  • 

96  tov  vouv  IV  dp5co 

Oiketes  A  raises  his  forefinger  to 

Hat  Aeyco  tl  6e^tov. 

his  head  in  a  gesture  accompanying  the 

word  voUq  •  (I) 

’ 

'  •  ■  - 


99-100  r]v  Yc'p  pe0t>a0co, 
TiccvTa  tocuti  xocmTiccacjo/ 
(3ou?vsu^o:t  lcov  ho:  i 
yvoopi&lcov  xou  volOlcov. 


101  (1)Q  £l!)TU)(COQ  OTl  O  l)H 

sXf]cp6r)V  sv6o0£v... 


106  . .  .Xaj3e  &rj  Kat 
otceTqov  aya0ou  &at[aovoQ 

107  sXke  T'rjv  tou 
6atp,ovoQ  tod  Iipajivlou. 

144  dcWavTouwXriQ  a> 
Il6a£l60V  T  f)Q  T£XVT]Q. 


32  " 


Oiketes  A  flings  his  arms  as  if  to 
encompass  the  entire  stage  and  audience 
whom  he  promises  to  besprinkle  with 
"little  -  deliberations,  and  little  - 
opinions,  and  little  -  thoughts", 
after  he  becomes  intoxicated.  (I) 

Oiketes  B,  holding  a  jug  of  wine, 
steathily  returns  from  backstage,  and 
points  back  toward  the  proscenium. 

He  next  hands  the  vessel  to  Oiketes 
A.  (I) 

Oiketes  B  offers  a  cup  of  wine  to 
Oiketes  A.  (I) 

Oiketes  A  drinks  great  draughts  at 
frequent  intervals.  (I) 

Oiketes  A,  having  heard  from 
Oiketes  B  that,  according  to  an  oracle, 
Paphlagon  is  to  be  driven  from  Demos’ 
favour  by  a  sausage-man,  gestures  aim¬ 
lessly  in  horror  and  dismay.  (Ill) 


% 

■» 
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146  . . .ocXX 9  06 i 

Tcpoaepxe^oci 


Oiketes  B  extends  an  arm  forward 
toward  the  Sausage-man  who  is  now  en¬ 
tering.  (I) 


^148_9  dXXaVTOTlCjXa,  Oiketes  A  beckons  the  Sausage-man 

6eijpO  &£ Up*  CO  CpiXzaTs/  to  come  toward  him.  (I) 

dvd(3cu,V£  GcoTrjp  urj 
TioXet  Hat  vwv  cpavelp. 


1 50-1  .  ..SeEp*  eXQ’ ,  iva 
tcO0t]/ coq  euTOX4Q  si  kccl 
p,£yd,\a)p  eu6a  l  [aove  uq  . 


For  the  second  time,  Oiketes  A 
beckons  the  Sausage-man  to  approach 
him.  (I) 


156  £TE£  l TOC  TT)V  Y'?)V 


TlpOGHUCTOV  HOC  l  TOUQ 


0£OUQ . 


Oiketes  A  raises  his  hand  to  his 
lips  as  he  says  this.  (The  verb 
7tpoaKl)V£*l V  has  two  characteristic 
meanings:  1.  moving  the  hand  to  the 

lips  and  2.  kneeling  or  prostrating 
oneself.  The  first  meaning  describes 
the  Greek  gesture  of  salutation  or 
supplication,  whereas  the  second  de¬ 
scribes  that  of  the  Oriental."*-  (Ill, 
IV) 


Alexander  Neil,  R.  (ed.),  The  Knights  of  Aristophanes  (Hildesheim: 
Georg  01ms  Ver lagsbuchhandlung ,  1966),  v.  156. 


,  ...  Mier 


£  . 
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162-3.  to  [icope  ttolocq 
HoiXlap;  6eupi  fiXtizs./ 
Tap  GTixctp  opap  Tap 
To5v6e  to3v  Xacov;  AAA.  opto. 


Oiketes  A  points  towards  the 
audience.  Following  this  gesture,  the 
Sausage-man  looks  over  the  audience. 
(I, IV) 


168.  AAA .  eycb  01. A. 
ou  pevTcu  * 


The  Sausage-man  points  to  himself 
in  surprise.  Then  Oiketes  A  nods  his 
head  in  assent.  1  (I) 


169.  &XX9  enavaprjO  i  Haiti 
ToftXeov  to&i. 


Oiketes  A  touches  the  cook’s  table 
which  is  lying  before  him.  Next  he 
helps  the  Sausage-man  get  onto  the 
table.  (I, III, IV) 


171-2.  AAA.  Ha0opco.  01. 
A.  t i  6a t ;  Tdpjuopia 
nai  Tap  oAna&ap ;  AAA. 
eytoye . 


The  Sausage-man  looks  around 
searchingly  as  he  pretends  that  he  sees 
cargo  ships.  (I) 


178-8.  ouh,  aXXd  6  id 
goo  TavTa  TcdvTa  TtepvaTai. 


Oiketes  A,  holding  a  parchment,  is¬ 
sues  a  sweeping  arm  gesture  to  indicate 


the  "whole  lot  of  things"  that  will  be 
placed  under  the  Sausage-man’s  authority. 

(I) 

1.  J.D.  Denniston,  The  Greek  Particles  (Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon 

Press,  1954),  p.  401.  Denniston  quotes  this  verse  as  an  example  in 

which  [is  VT  O  l  marks  assent.  Such  strong  emphasis  must  certainly  imply 
some  gesture. 


ylyvei  yap,  wp  6 
XprjGpop  outogl  Aeyei, 
dvrjp  jiey  iGTop  .  .  . . 


- 


- 


■ 
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214-5.  Tc:pccTT£  ho ci  xop5£UJ 

Oiketes  A  demonstrates  by  miming 

op,ou  to,  npayfiocTa/ccTtavTa . 

the  activity  of  "stirring  and  mashing" 

•  •  • 

sausage  material.  (I) 

227-8.  HCCl  TCOV  TUO?v  l  TCOV 

Oiketes  A  surveys  the  spectators 

ol  HCxAo  L  T£  ndyocOol,/ 

as  if  searching  for  a  good  citizen  a- 

KCCC  TCOV  0  £GCTC0V  OCTlQ 

m  ong  them.  (I) 

£OTl  &£^LOQ. 

257.  TOUT  l  Tt  6p^  TO 

Paphlagon  suspiciously  points  to 

XocXhi&ihov  TcoTipiov; 

the  Chalcidian  cup  which  the  Sausage- 

man  holds.  (I) 

240-6.  outoq,  tl  cpeuyeip, 

Oiketes  A  runs  after  the  Sausage- 

ou  (ievelq;  d)  y£vvd&cx/ 

man  gesticulating  as  he  desperately 

dXXavTOTccoXa,  [itj  Ttpo&Sp 

attempts  to  prevent  his  escape  from 

tcx  7ipdyp,aTOC,/dv5p£Q 

Paphlagon.  Next  he  turns  to  the 

tlTTtfjQ,  7iapay£V£O0£  *  vuv 

west  parodos  and  calls  upon  the 

6  Kaipop.  00/E  L  pcov , 

Knights  to  come  to  his  aid,  by  taking 

d)  navat-TL*,  ouk  tXa T£ 

up  their  place  at  his  right  hand  side, 

TCpOQ  TO  6£^L0V  KEpap;/ 

toward  which  he  motions.  When  he  sees 

av 6 p £ p  lyyuQ*  a\\’  djauvou, 

the  dust  which  has  been  raised  by  the 

KamvaoTpEcpou  tcccX.  i v . / 

galloping  horses  of  the  Knights  he 

6  HOVlOpTOQ  6fjXOQ  CCUTCOV 
d)Q  0|10U  7TpoaK£  LjlGVCOV  ./ 
dw*  djJLUVOU  KCCl  6  LC0K£ 

points  in  that  direction.  (IV, III, 1) 

Kat  TpOTC'QV  CCUTOU  710  LOU. 

; 


f 


<4r 
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Paphlagon  gestures  and  summons 
help  from  the  audience  as  he  is  trying 
to  protect  himself  from  the  overwhelm- 


255-7  w  yepovTep 

Paphlagon  gestures  and  summons 

f)\  UXCTCCL  ,  Cpp6:T£p£Q 

help  from  the  audience  as  he  is  trying 

Tp  ico{3o\ou  ,/ouq  eyd)  poaHoo 

to  protect  himself  from  the  overwhelm¬ 

HSKpaycoQ  hoc i  6 1 Kata 

ing  beating  of  the  twenty-four  Knights 

xa&iHa,/  7iapa(3or)8e  10  *  , 

At  the  same  time  Paphlagon  attempts, 

WQ  U7T*  dv6pc5v  TUTCTOpai 

in  vain,  to  escape  to  that  section  of 

^DVCOpOTCOV  . 

the  audience  where  the  Heliasts,  his 

admirers,  are  seated.  (I, III) 

27^1-2  dW*  t&\>  TauTt) 

The  chorus  show  their  fists  with 

ye  vina,  TauTt)  1 

which  they  threaten  to  crush  Paphlagon 

7te7t\f)^eTai  * /r\v  b* 

Next  they  raise  their  right  legs  as  if 

UTueKKXtvr]  ye  6eupt, 

to  kick  him  to  "sawdust”.  (I) 

to  ansX oq  KDprjpdaet. 

275  w  toAlq  Kat  6f)jx *  , 

Paphlagon  doubles  ever  in  pain  and 

69 *  OtCOV  0TjptCOV 

complains  of  punches  that  he  has  just 

yaCTp l^ojiat . 

received  in  the  stomach.  (1) 

278  TOUT O V  L  TOV  dv6p’ 

Paphlagon  draws  attention  to  the  Sau¬ 

eyw  "  v6e  tKvui-U  ,  .  .  . 

sage-man  whom  he  accuses  of  smuggling 

"broth-stuff s"  to  the  Peloponnesian 

triremes.  (I) 


* 
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335  hcci  jj,r|V  a>couacc0, 

The  Sausage-man  gesticulates  to¬ 

T  *  >  t  ■» 

OLOQ  GO'TLV  OUTOOL 

wards  Paphlagon. 

TloX  l  TT)C;  . 

364  cyco  6e  Kivf) aw  ys 

The  Sausage-man  mimics  the  ac¬ 

aou  TOV  TlpOOXTOV  dvT  L 

tivity  of  a  person  stuffing  meat  into 

cpuanriQ . 

a  sausage  casing.  (I) 

365  eyw6e  y*  ae 

Paphlagon  imitates  the  action  of 

tt]q  Ttuyfjp  Oupa^e 

grabbing  one  from  his  backside  and 

xu(36a . 

casting  him  outdoors  onto  the  ground. 

(I) 

371  6  icc7ic<.TTccA.eu0f]C5'e  l 

Paphlagon  points  to  the  ground  and 

yocpai . 

imitates  the  staking  out  of  a  hide.  (I) 

573  tcxq  pXecpcxp  l&cxq  aou 

Paphlagon  gestures  as  if  plucking 

TtapccT  i\uj . 

out  his  eyelashes.  (I) 

374  tov  Tcprjyopecovd 

The  Sausage-man  raises  his  hand  to 

ooi5kt£|io3  . 

his  gullet  pretending  to  slit  it.  (I) 

375-80  nai  vrj  At* 

Oiketes  A  imitates  the  action  of 

e[i(3o:X6vT£Q  ocutw  toxttccXov 

opening  one’s  mouth,  cutting  out  his 

[lays  ip  ihcoq/s  lq  to  OTop"  , 

tongue  (as  cooks  do  with  pigs) ,  stick- 

4 


■ 


* 

. 


' 
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eim  6*  ev6oGev/Ti]v 
Y^cottocv  e^elpavTcg  cxu-/ 
tou  GH£4)6|i£G0  *  eu  Kav6pLKo3p/ 

>iEXr ]VOT°q/t6v  TLpCOKTCV, 

e  i  xa^aC?'  • 


ing  a  wooden  gag  into  it,  and  then 
examining  his  backside  to  see  if  his 

anus  presents  a  case  of  measles.  It 
is  also  possible  that  Oiketes  A  turns 
his  back  to  the  spectators,  bends  over 
and  then  spreads  apart  his  "lower  che¬ 
eks."  (I, III) 


386-9  ocAA  ’  £tu  1 6  l  hcci 
GTpo{3£  i  ,/(ir]6ev  oUyov 

TtO£  L  .  VUV  Y&p  £X£Tat 

(iso oq*/o)q  edv  vuvt 
|ic/A6^r]Q  auTov  ev  Trj 
TcpoapoXrj ,  /&£  iAov 
£Upf]G£  IQ  * 


The  chorus  beckon  the  Sausage-man 
to  come  and  twist  Paphlagon  around,  an 
action  which  they  mimick.  The  phrase 
l  p,£aOQ  is  derived  from  wrest¬ 
ling,^  and  is  here  accompanied  by  an 
imitative  gesture  of  gripping  someone 
under  the  arms.  (I, II) 


395-6 

t/  i/ 

£C0Q  G.V 


ou  6e6o  ix ’  vpiccQ  , 

£rj  to  (3ou\£UTr)p iov/ 


KOv  L  TO  TOU  6f]p,OU  TtpOOWTTOV 
[iOLHHOa  HOcGf]  [1£  V  O  V  • 


The  apparent  double-entendre  of 

these  verses  suggests  that  Paphlagon 

points  in  both  the  direction  of  Demos’ 

o 

house  and  the  Bouleterion.  Neil  states, 
"the  look  on  the  mask  of  Demos  is  fore- 


1. 


2. 


Neil,  0£.  cit .  ,  v.v  386. 
Ibid . ,  v .  896 . 


told:  and  there  may  be  a  flout,  point¬ 
ed  by  a  gesture,  at  the  spectators  pre¬ 
sent,  as  HCcGrjoGai  was  used  by  a 


* 


. 
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theatrical  audience,  and  Paphlagon 

uses  it  pointedly  of  the  Athenian 

public  in  Thucydides.  (Book  III  38.7) 

(I) 

424  duoKpunTOiievoQ  eip 

The  Sausage-man  places  his  hand 

TCO  KOXWVa  touq  Gsotjq 

between  his  thighs  to  indicate  where 

(XTLWpVUV  * 

he  hid  the  stolen  pieces  of  meat.  (I) 

rs,~  1  if  >  *'  *■ 

426  o uk  ea6  otiojq  o 

The  Sausage-man  points  to  himself. 

7LCCLQ  o6’  OTJ  TOV  6fj|J.OV 

(I) 

in iTpoTieuae  i . 

488-9  &\\*  sipi*  TcpcoTov 

The  Sausage-man  puts  his  ’’paunches" 

d)p  exw5  Tap  HoiAiac/xat 

and  "knives"  down  on  the  ground.  (I) 

Tap  paxo^pctp  ev6a6u 

Ha.Tcx0f)aop,at . 


490  exe  vuv,  dAeipov  tov 

Oiketes  A  gives  the  Sausage-man  a 

Tpax^Xov  TOUTWL . 

flask  of  oil  with  which  the  latter  is 

to  annoint  himself.  (I) 

493  exe  vuv,  eTieyKccpov 

Oiketes  A  offers  the  Sausage-man 

Xapcov  toc6  l  • 

some  cloves  and  garlic.  (I) 

' 


- 
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336  ...  aXXd  GeaaGai 

The  chorus  point  toward  Dionysus’ 

Xmapov  Tcapa  xw 

highpriest  who  is  seated  on  the  middle 

Atovuaou . 

of  the  first  row  of  the  theatre.-*-  (I) 

638-9  •  •  .TOCUTOC  cppovT  l£^OVT  L  As  the  Sausage-man  recalls  his  ex- 


JIOl/eH  &£^L0CQ  &l!£7rap5£ 

perience  of  having  heard  someone  on  his 

xaxcxjtuycov  avf]p. 

right  side  "break  wind",  he  imitates 

the  noise  and  then  turns  his  head  to 

the  right.  (I) 

647  e  lt  *  eaTecpavoDv 

The  Sausage-man  circles  the  top  of 

[ i 9  EuayyeAia* 

his  head  with  his  index  finger  indicat¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  a  crown.  (I) 

708  E^apTidaopai  aou 

Paphlagon,  showing  forth  his  fin¬ 

toTq  ovu^l  mvT£pa. 

gernails,  threatens  to  claw  out  the 

Sausage-man's  intestines.  (I) 

721  xd)  TXpWXTOQ  OUpOQ 

The  Sausage-man  gently  slaps  his 

TouToyi  aocpi^ETai. 

backside  or  swings  it  around  enough  to 

draw  attention  to  it.  (I,III) 

1. 


ibid .,  v.  536 . 


* 


. 
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731  &toc  os  tutito^oci/ . .  • 
hoci  tcov  veaviancov . .  • 


733  dvTepaaTrjg 
TOUTOD  t  .... 

736  6l\\’  ou'x  oio I  t* 

eap.ev  6  id  toutovi. 

734  OTCCV  6  ETC  L 
TauTrjaL  KaBfjTau  Tfjg 
TtETpOCQ  . 


771  tni  toiutt^o  i 

KaTaKvr]a0e  l'qv  ev 

PUTTCOTW  [ioTa  TUpOU  . 


832-4  opocp  yap  ocutw 

O  T  "l  CpOQ  OtOV  EOT  t 

pupooTucoXcov/ veav  lojv  * 

TOUTOUQ  6e  TCEp  L  O  LKOUO  l 


Paphlagon  moves  his  am  towards  the 
Sausage-man  and  the  knights  in  as  much 
as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so  since 
he  is  under  constraint.  (I) 

The  Sausage-man  indicates  Paphlagon 
with  an  accusing  gesture.  (I) 

The  Sausage-man  points  to  Paphlagon 
again.  (I) 

The  Sausage-man  points  toward  the 
rock  on  which  Demos  is  represented  as 
being  seated.  This  gesture  may  also 
be  directed  to  the  spectators  who  are 
also  seated  on  a  rocky  hill.  (I) 

The  indicative  pronoun  here  refers 
to  the  table  which  still  lies  onstage, 
and  toward  which  the  Sausage-man  ges¬ 
tures.  (I) 

The  Sausage-man  looks  over  the 
audience  as  he  speaks  about  men  of 
various  trades  -  tanners,  honey  and 
cheese  dealers.  (I) 


I 

' 


* 


- 


■ 
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jieX  LTOTccoXai/xat  TupoiccoXai,  * 


nr  r  i  i 

855  wot  el  au 
(3pip.f)aaio  xai  (3X£(j)£taQ 
6aTpo:K  L  v5a . 


The  Sausage-man,  imitating  Demos’ 
stupidity,  snorts  and  then  looks  up  as 
if  an  ostracon  had  been  tossed  into  the 
air.  (I) 


872  ^euyOQ  TCp  LCC(J,£ VOQ  The  Sausage-man  ostentatiously  of- 

ep(3o;&U)V  TOUTl  cpopeiv  fers  a  pair  of  slippers  to  Demos.  (I) 

6 l8copt . 


881  tov5l  &’  opwv 
aveu  xlT^voQ  ovxa 
TT)X  LKOUTOV  . 


The  Sausage-man  affectionately  lays 
a  hand  on  Demos’  shoulder  -  a  comfort¬ 
ing  gesture.  (I, III) 


885  •  •  *d\X  *  eyob  00 1 

T ODT O V  i  &  l&OOpi  . 


The  Sausage-man  puts  a  chiton  over 
Demos’  shoulders,  who  accepts  it  with 
a  thankful  motion.  (I, IV) 


897-8  iv*  £C0 to  it ’ 

(Jjvoopevot,  HCCTie  LT  ’  £  V 

*H\ tala/p6£OVT£Q 

dXXf]XouQ. 

900  ou  yap  t66> 

U[l£tc;  [3&£  6 11£ V O  t  5r)7lOU 


The  plural  verbs  ooGtOLT£  and 
£ y £ V £0  6 £  suggest  that  the  Sausage- 

man  directs  these  verses  aside  to  the 
spectator s^  over  whom  he  glances,  as 
he  imitates  the  noise  of  "breaking 
wind."  (I) 


1. 


Ibid . ,  v.  896 . 


*  yeV5G0£  TtUppOL  . 


908  eyco  be  Tap  noXiap 

Paphlagon  either  points  to  or 

ye  oo\)H\eyu>v  vsov 

touches  Demos’  gray  hair.  (I) 

no  if)aco . 

909  £&ol>  oeyo^  xepxov 

The  Sausage-man  gives  Demos  a  hare’s 

XayC)  Td)cp0a?vpi6  lco 

tail  whereby  to  wipe  his  eyes,  and  Demos 

Tcep  L(l)rjv  . 

does  so  tenderly.  (I, IV) 

922  .  .  .anocpuGTeov/ 

The  Coryphaeus  gives  the  Sausage- 

t e  tcov  ane  lAoov 

man  a  ladle  and  he  pretends  that  he  is 

skimming  the  froth  of  threats  from  the 

top  of  Paphlagon ’s  head.  (IV) 

948  eye  * 

Paphlagon  extends  the  seal-ring  to 

Demos.  (I) 

966  0 .  .eaT89avcopevov 

Paphlagon  demonstrates  by  describ¬ 

po&o  Ip . 

ing  a  wreath  of  roses  over  his  head.  (I) 

997  Tauxi  ti  sail. 

Paphlagon  displays  his  oracles  be¬ 
fore  Demos.  (I) 

1048  TOUTOV 1  . 

The  Sausage-man  gestures  towards 

Paphlagon.  (I) 


1  1.11 I ’I 
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1098  £71  LTpSTIO)  CO  L  Demos  points  to  himself  (I) 

TOUTOV i , 


1159  ...H0U  T ODIOV  L  . 


The  Sausage-man  again  indicates 
Paphlagon.  (I) 


1164-95  opac;;  eyw  aoL 

TCpOTepOQ  SHCpspCO  &LCppOV. 

K.'T  .A . 


These  verses  detail  a  contest  bet¬ 
ween  Paphlagon  and  the  Sausage-man  in 
which  each  attempts  to  outdo  the  other 
in  offering  various  items  to  Demos, 
such  as  a  table,  a  stool,  edibles  - 
pieces  of  meat,  fish,  hare,  and  various 
kinds  of  cakes,  all  of  which  the  latter 
graciously  and  cheerfully  accepts.  (I) 


1196-99  shslvoll  yap 
a)Q  spy ovmt.  HA.  tlvsq;/ 
upeapstQ  eyovTsp 
Apyup'iou  paWavT  ta ./ 

IIA.  tiou  tiou; 


The  Sausage-man  points  in  the  dir¬ 
ection  behind  Paphlagon  from  where  the 
ambassadors  are  supposedly  coming. 
Paphlagon  suddenly  turns  confusedly 
around,  at  which  point,  the  Sausage- 
man  grabs  hold  of  the  pieces  of  hare 
from  Paphlagon' s  hands  and  offers  them 
to  Demos.  (I, III, IV) 


' 
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1214-5  ^ep’  i6to,  t l  ouv 
eveoTtv;  AAA.  ouy  opap 
Ksvrjv/d)  TUCCTCTlt  5  LOV  ; 
ocTcavm  yo:p  aoi  mpecpopouv . 


Demos  walks  up  to  the  Sausage-man’s 
dinner  box,  looks  into  it,  and  then 
spreads  his  arms  apart  in  a  gesture  of 
disappointment  or  grief.  (IV) 


1217-8  (3&5l^£  vuv  hcci 

5ei3po  Tipop  T'qv  HacpAocyovop ./ 
opap;  AH.  to)  p,oi,  tcov 
&ya0o5v  oacov  TtXsa. 


Next  he  proceeds  to  Paphlagon’s 
dinner  box  which  he  finds  to  be  full  of 
delicacies.  His  gesticulating  here 
should  be  wild,  excited,  animated,  and 
enthusiastic,  as  that  of  a  starving 
man  who  is  suddenly  confronted  with 
abundant  food.  (I) 


1220  .  ,  .TUVVODTOVl  .  The  Sausage-man  describes  the  small¬ 

ness  of  the  piece  of  cake  by  pinching 
his  fingers  together. ^  (I) 


1227  H0CTa6ou  Tayecop 
xov  OTscpavov,  tv’  lyd) 
Touxon/auTov  7iept0o3. 


Demos  gestures  in  a  manner  to  in¬ 
dicate  removal  of  the  wreath  which  is 
still  worn  by  Paphlagon,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  toward  Agoracritos.  (I) 


1228  KaTo:0OD  Tayewp  .  .  . 


Agoracritos  extends  his  hands  urging 
Paphlagon  to  deposit  the  crown.  (I) 


1. 


Deubner,  o£.  c it . ,  Equites  v.  1220. 


_ 


■ 
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1230  (I)  a Tecpave  ,  xa^pwv 

Paphlagon  unwillingly  hands  the 

}f  f,  >r  i  >r  i  % 

octuoi,  xei  a  cxhcov  eyoo 

crown  to  Agoracritos.  (I) 

Xe  ltco)’ 


1260  Hat  to v  IIo:cp\c:y6va 

Demos  takes  Paphlagon  by  the  hand 

7iapa6  L6oop,L  toutovu 

and  pulls  him  roughly  over  the  Sausage 

man.  (I) 

1326  .  ..(JiOCpOQ  T)  6iy  twv 

Agoracritos  lifts  a  hand  up  in  the 

TtpoTtuXa  to)v . 

direction  of  the  Propylaea.  (I) 

133^  00 ’  SHGLVOQ... 

Agoracritos  palms  a  hand  toward 

Demos  who  now  enters  rejuvenated.  (I, 

IV) 

1533  Xa^p,j  &  pocciAeu 

The  chords  gestures  joyously  as 

tgov  'EWfjvwv*  Hal  aot 

they  welcome  Demos.  (I) 

^uyx&lpop£v 

- 

1335  w  cpU/VTaT*  &v6po3v, 

Demos  embraces  Agoracritos  in  ap¬ 

tX 6e  6ei5po  .  .  • 

preciation  of  the  good  things  that  he 

had  rendered  him.  (Ill) 
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1349  OUTOJQ  dvorjTOQ 

An  arm  gesture  describing  the  de¬ 

eysysvT)p.T)V  Hctt  yepojv. 

gree  of  Demos’  stupidity  is  suggested 

by  this  verse.  (I) 

1362  dpCCQ  |i£T£0)pOV  £Q 

Demos  imitates  the  activity  of  lift¬ 

to  (3dpccGpov  eppaXco. 

ing  one  up  and  then  casting  him  into  the 

criminal's  pit.  (I) 

1384  £Xe  VUV  eTc  C  TODTOlp 

Agoracritos  presents  a  boy  and  a 

tov  okXo;5  lo:v  , /net  t  tox  t 6  * 

stool  to  Demos  (I)  who  receives  them 

£VOpXr)V  • 

with  gestures  to  show  his  possession. 

(IV) 

1 389  •  •  .6eCp  t0 *  at 

Agoracritos  beckons  the  Spondai  (a 

STiov&at  Taya. 

number  of  gracefully  attired  girls)  to 

come  to  him.  Next  he  takes  them  to 

Demos.  (I, IV) 

1406  £710U  &£  muTT^vC 

Agoracritos  gives  Demos  a  green 

Xa(3oov  Trjv  paTpayt&a* 

dress,  bidding  him  to  follow  after  him. 

(I) 

1407-8  KdK£lVOV  £K(p£p£TO) 

These  two  last  verses  of  the  play 

Tip  d)Q  £TC  L  TT)V  T£yvr)V  ,/ 

?v*  l5(jochv  cxutov,  otp 

suggest  that  the  chorus  as  well  as  the 

rest  of  the  cast  lift  up  Paphlagon  and 

eXuPocG’,  ot  ^evoi . 

carry  him  offstage.  (I, IV) 

* 


’ 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  FROGS 


1-2  El  too  tl  too  v  etooGoToov, 
d)  SeaTtOTCt , /ecp  *  olq  de  l 
yeASatv  oi  Gewpevca. 


Xanthias  waves  his  hand  in  the  dir¬ 
ection  of  the  spectators,  that  is  if  only 
one  hand  is  occupied.  But  if  both  hands 
are  engaged  in  holding  the  pole  (dv&cpopOV 
v.8)  from  the  end  of  which  the  baggage 
is  suspended,  then  he  may  simply  be 
glancing  at  the  audience  as  he  is  utter¬ 
ing  these  verses.  (I) 


19-20  ...6  TpdxrjXoQ 

outocl,/oti  QXlpeTCXl... 


The  deictic  iota  suggests  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  hand  gesture  in  these  verses. 
Xanthias  is  holding  the  pole  with  one 
hand  while  with  the  other  he  rubs  his 
sore  neck  or  shoulder.  (I) 


21-2  eyoo  pev  oov 
Alovuqoq,  u  loq  ZTcxpv  lou/ 
ccutoq  (3oc6l£o)  holi  tuovoo 


•  •  • 


The  emphasis  of  the  words  eyoo 
and  OCUTOQ  imply  a  finger  gesture. 
Dionysus  may  be  pointing  to  himself 
to  stress  the  difference  of  importance 
between  himself  and  his  slave.  (I) 


26  cpepcov  ys  TCCUT  L  •  The  deictic  iota  again  suggests 

that  Xanthias  gestures  toward  the  sus¬ 
pended  baggage,  or  lifts  them  a  bit 
higher,  momentarily.  (I) 


•j  m  ■  0  '  ' 


. 
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30  ...6  b*  COjJ.OQ  OUTOOl 

Xanthias  once  again  complains  about 

tc Lenexa i . 

his  sore  shoulder  while  he  is  rubbing 

it.  (I) 

35-6  HGCT&|3a.  .  .hou  yap 

As  Dionysus  and  Xanthias  approach 

eyyuQ  Trjp  eOpocp/ . .  ,e l\ii 

Heracles’  abode,  the  former  delivers  a 

Tfja&s.. 

sweeping  gesture  towards  the  door.  (I) 

44-6  a\\’  o|!U)q  ye\co./ 

Heracles,  surprised  and  amused  by 

AI .  co  Oaipovis,  7ip6a£/\6e  . 

Dionysus'  imitation  of  his  own  peculiar 

&£0!j.o:i  yap  tl  aou  ./dXk  * 

raiment,  bursts  into  roaring  laughter. 

ouy  ocop  t *  eZ[i’  duoaop- 

At  the  same  time  he  tries  to  refrain 

rjaat  tov  y£Acov/6pa)v  Xso- 

from  laughing  by  biting  his  lips. 

V T7T)  V  £71  L  KpOKWTO)  7l£  L  [IS  VT) V  . /  Then  Heracles  takes  hold  of  the  lion- 


tlq  6  voup;  it  KoSopvop 

skin  as  if  to  examine  its  quality  and 

HOC  L  pOTUCcXoV  pUVT)\G£Tr)V  . 

astonishingly  indicates  Dionysus’ 

club  and  buskins.  (I) 

53  ...GpiHpOQ,  fjXLKOp 

If  Molon  were  a  small  man,  then  to 

MoXcov . 

describe  the  degree  of  his  longing  for 

Euripides,  Dionysus  may  be  indicating 

Molon ’s  height  by  putting  his  hand  - 

palm  facing  downward  -  about  four  feet 

off  the  ground,  or  still  lower,  for 

comic  effect.  (I,III) 

- 


84  ccyaQoc;  uor^T^Q  kcci 
icoOsivoc;  cpiAoip. 


50- 


As  Dionysus  says  this  he  looks  a- 
round  at  the  part  of  the  audience  where 
Agathon's  friends  -  Socrates,  Pausanias, 
the  young  Plato,  Euryximathus ,  Phaedrus 
and  others  -  might  be  sitting. ^  (I) 


88  £  n  i  Tp  U  pO  [i£  V  OU  TOV  Xanthias  is  again  rubbing  his  shoul- 

wp-OV  OUTCOOt,  O(po8p0C.  der,  but  now  more  intensely.  (I) 


98  HP. 

AI .  co5  l 

significance  of  it.  Therefore,  he 
asks  for  further  explanation.  Dionysus 
then,  like  a  patient  instructor,  makes 
a  gesture  which  may  be  simply  the  wig¬ 
gling  of  a  finger  or  a  peremptory  mo¬ 
tion  bidding  Heracles  come  closer  or 
listen  attentively.  Another  possible 
gesture  is  a  shrug  by  Dionysus  which 
says  in  effect  "fine,  my  boy,  I  shall 
explain  what  I  mean  by  yovijiOV  •"  (I> 

HI) 


TCOOQ  yov  ip,OV  ;/  When  Dionysus  first  mentions  the 

yov  l[XOV  .  .  .  word  yovtjiov  in  v.  96 9  Heracles  is 

immediately  confused  as  to  the  real 


1. 


See  Plato's  Symposium  1756  ff. 


|  '  •'  '  '  '  J 
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129  Ha0sp7tuaov  vuv  etc; 

Heracles  here  may  be  pointing 

Kepape lhov  . 

northwest  of  the  theatre  where  the 

district  of  Kerameicus  lay.  (I) 

139  ev  n\oiapLU) 

Perhaps  Heracles  describes  the 

TUVVOUTwl . . • 

smallness  of  the  boat  by  holding  his 

forefingers  closely  together.  (I) 

170-2  ho: t  yap  tiv’ 

Dionysus  anxiously  extends  an  arm 

ncpepoucu  toutovi  usnpov./ 

in  the  direction  of  the  corpse  while  it 

out  oq  ,  ae  Xeyco  pevToi, 

is  being  carried  across  the  stage  on  a 

ae  tov  Te0vr)HOTa./ 

stretcher.  The  corpse  sits  up  when 

avOpcoTce,  (3ou\ci  aneuapi 

addressed . 

etc;  "Ai5ou  cpepetv. 

1 73  TCCUT  l  . .  • 

Dionysus  bends  over  and  touches  the 

baggage  which  lies  on  the  ground.  (I) 

177  AI.  sws  6(3o\ouQ  ./  Dionysus  extends  his  hand  to  make 


HE.  dvapiolriv  vuv  ticca iv. 

the  payment  to  the  corpse.  The  corpse 

falls  back  on  the  stretcher.  (I, III) 

181-2  SA.  TOUT  L  Tt  EOT  l  ;/  Having  arrived  at  the  Acherusian 


AI .  touto  Aupvri  vrj 

lake,  in  the  beginning  of  the  scene, 

Aia/auTrj  9 a tlv  rjv 

Dionysus  and  Xanthias  walk  silently 

‘ 


. 


* 


* 

. 


scppa^e ,  xou  tcXoiov  y* 
opaj . 


about  the  orchestra1 2  until  Xanthias 
hears  Charon’s  voice.  He  then  turns 
around  in  surprise  and  with  a  glance 
and  an  arm  motion  indicates  the  boat 
which  Charon  is  docking.  (I, IV) 


184  Xa^P?  w  X&pcov  . . . 


Dionysus  waves  his  arms  as  he 
shouts  the  greeting  "Hi,  Charon." 


197-202  XA.  xa0 

ETC  L  XWTC'QV  .  SL  T  IQ  STL 

TlXeL,  cncEU&ETG)  ./outoq  , 
TL  TtOLG  IQ  ;/AI.  O  U 
TCOtCO;  TL  b’  aXXo  y’  V 
lqo)  *tul  xamrjv,  ounep 
exeAeueq  p.s  au;/XA. 
oukouv  xocGe5ei  SriT* 
£V6a6i,  ydaTpoav  ;/AI . 
l&OU./XA.  ouxouv 
TipopaAst  too  x£^Pe 
hocxteve  lq  ;/Al ;  Ldov,/ 
XA.  ov  p'O  cpXuccpfjae iq 


These  verses  involve  a  hilarious 

situation  in  which  most  of  the  humour 

depends  on  the  ludicrous  gestures  and 

2 

antics  of  Dionysus.  Charon  orders 
Dionysus  to  "sit  on  the  oar"  and  the 
latter  proceeds  to  do  literally  just 
that.  It  necessitates  further  instruc¬ 
tion  by  Charon  until  Dionysus  finally 
learns  to  take  his  proper  position 
in  the  boat.  Charon,  holding  the  oar 
shows  Dionysus  how  to  row  by  extending 
his  hands  and  arms  forward  and  then 
bringing  them  back,  as  well  as  bracing 


1.  Stanford,  o£.  cit . ,  v.  180. 

2.  Frances  Stickney,  Dionysus  in  Aristophanes  (Edmonton:  Unpublished 
Master’s  Thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1967),  p.  8. 


. 
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e x oo v  ,  a  A  A  c,vu  .Sag / e \gcq 

his  foot  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Tip  o6  up-top  • 

As  Stanford  says,  the  scene  involves 

"an  opportunity  for  much  comic  busi¬ 
ness".1  (I, III, IV) 

220-1  cyoo  5e  y*  ccAystv 

4 

Dionysus  rubs  his  painful  backside 

o:pXopoci/T ov  oppov,  to 

which  has  already  developed  blisters. 

xod^  xod£ . 

(II) 

270  (XTtO&OQ  TOV  VCtuTvOV./ 

Charon  extends  his  hand  in  order 

AI.  exe  £>1  T&PoAw. 

to  receive  the  fare.  Dionysus  obedient 

ly  hands  Charon  the  two  obols.  (I, IV) 

274-6  AI,  KCCT£L6sq  ouv 

Xanthias  may  be  pointing  toward 

TCOU  TOUQ  TtOCTpaA.0  LCXQ 

the  audience,  or  to  particular  sections 

GOUTO  6 1  /KC/vt  TOUQ 

of  the  audience  where  notorious  Athen¬ 

liuopxouQ,  ouq  eAsyev 

ian  "perjurers"  or  "father-beaters" 

f)(J.Tv;/SA.  OU  b*  ou;/  might  be  seated.  Next  Dionysus  looks 


AI .  vr)  tov  IIoGsu&a)  ’ytoyo, 

over  the  audience.  He  may  even  have 

HCC  L  vuvl  y*  opto. 

pointed  to  some  individuals  in  the 

audience  or  shaded  his  eyes  with  a 

palm.  (I, III) 

1.  Stanford,  op.  cit.,  v.  179. 

- 
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285-301  SA.  vt]  tov  A  La* 
nai  pr|V  aia0avopai  709°^ 
tlvoq./AI.  tuoD  ttou  ’otlv;/ 
SA.  e^oti tc0sv  ./AI . 
s^oTiuaO *  ‘lQl./SA.  aXA* 
eaxiv  ev  tw  np6a0e./AI. 
iipoaOe  vuv  i0i./SA.  naC 
prjv  opto  vrj  tov  Aua 

6r)puov  peya . 

I  spew,  &icxcpu\a^6v  p* , 
tv*  w  aoi  ^vpicoTrip. 


Xanthias  suddenly  interrupts  the 
conversation  with  his  master,  in  order 
to  determine  from  where  the  noise  is¬ 
sued.  Dionysus  fearfully  becomes  en¬ 
gaged  in  disorganised  gestures,  moving 
his  head  and  hands  aimlessly.  A  ghost¬ 
ly  "being"  appears  in  the  background 
and  moves  about  the  stage.  When  Xanth¬ 
ias  points  backward,  Dionysus  starts  to 
walk  back.  When  Xanthias  next  points 
forward  Dionysus  again  follows  his 
slave* s  direction.  Desperately,  Dio¬ 
nysus  moves  toward  the  front  seats  of 
the  theatre  to  seek  the  priest’s  help. 


5I5  cXXX  *  Tjpspsi. 

TtTp^avTep  axpoacwpeOa. 


Xanthias  and  Dionysus  furtively 

and  quietly  crouch  low  on  the -ground  in 

/ 

order  to  overhear  the  "mystical  breeze" 
of  the  flutes  and  the  voices  of  the 
initiates.  (I, IV) 


479-85  EA.  ODTOQ,  TL 

8s6paxap  ;/AI .  sy nty^oba9 

y 

naXe  1  0e6v./SAo  co 
HamyeAaaT ’ ,  ouxouv 


It  seems  that  Dionysus  has  been 
cowering  even  grovelling,  and  has 
probably  fallen  prone  to  the  ground  in 
terror  with  his  hands  clasped  behind 


- 
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&vo:CTf|C£  i,  Taxu/rcpiv  tlvcc 
o3  l5etv  aAAoTp  tov  ;/AI  <> 
aXX 3  ojpo :h  i to  . /aXX 3  o  ice 
Tip  OQ  T^V  Xap&lCCV  pOU 
anoYY  tav  ./SA .  i5ou 
\a(3e  *  7ipoa0ou.  -  tiou 
a tiv;  d)  xpuooi  6eol,/ 
evTauQ’  exe^p  T'qv 
xap5lcxv  ;/AI .  &elaaaa. 
Yap/eip  Trj v  xa too  pou 
xotAiav  xccGe IpTiuaev . 

495-6  au  pev  y£V°u 
to  poxo'Aov  tout i  \a|3d)v/ 
xai  Tpv  \eovTrjv,  stTiep 

y 

acpopoaxXaYXvoQ  £  1  • 


his  head  or  to  his  backside.  Then, 
at  Xanthias5  bidding,  he  stands  up, 
assumes  a  bent-over  posture  and  places 
a  damp  sponge  in  the  area  of  the  anus 
or  his  "frightened  lower  heart."  The 
Scholiast  presents  another  possibil¬ 
ity  for  a  slightly  different  action  - 
that  of  Dionysus  directing  Xanthias  to 
his  backside,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Xanthias  and  the  amusement  of  the  audi 
ence.  (I, III, IV) 

Dionysus  anxiously  hands  the  club 
to  Xanthias  and  then  begins  to  remove 
the  lionskin.  (I, IV) 


502  .  .  .£Y<X>  T&  OTpobuaT  * 

at pco pa  i  Tab l . 


Dionysus  lifts  up  the  baggage  and 
follows  Xanthias  who  is  attired  as  Her¬ 
acles.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Dionysus, 
appearing  to  be  delicately  built,  stag¬ 
gers  under  the  heavy  burden.  (I) 


Deubner,  op .  cit .  ,  Ranae.  v.  484,  p.  290. 


1. 
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507-22  e 10 id  i ./ 

SA.  hglWioi;’  ,  tr: ocivoo./ 

EA.  tigcvd  KaXcoQ  .  ♦ .  ./ 

0E.  ou  yap  a’acpfiaw . 

SA.  tiojq  Aeyeic;  ortxijGTp- 
ibsp ;/ . 

AI.  eTuaxep,  outoq . 


This  passage  suggests  many  antics 
and  actions  with  which  Persephone’s 
maidservant  attempts  to  persuade  Xan- 
thias  (as  Heracles)  to  enter  the  palace 
for  an  enormous  and  scrumptuous  dinner. 
Since  Xanthias  politely  declines  the 
invitation,  the  maid,  now  more  anxious 
and  impatient,  takes  him  by  the  hand 
and  draws  him  toward  the  door .  But 
Xanthias  again  replies  Mno  thanks", 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  maid,  who 
then  has  to  resort  to  a  new  strategy. 

She  mentions  that  in  the  banquet  inside 
there  is  also  entertainment  by  a  beauti¬ 
ful  flute-girl  and  two  dancing-girls. 

She  illustrates  her  speech  with  allur¬ 
ing  and  seductive  gestures,  or  she  pro¬ 
bably  mimics  a  few  steps  and  hand  move¬ 
ments  from  the  cordax,  the  lewd  comic 
dance.  Upon  hearing  "dancing-girls" 
Xanthias  jumps  for  joy  and  starts  to 
march  towards  the  door  when  he  is  sud¬ 


denly  grabbed  and  held  back  by  Diony¬ 
sus.  (I, II, III, IV) 


.  .  ,  ^  sri J,  is  *9#  f*>  1  ’  1 


•:  Tt>  i  Aj  4  k  l 


; 
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526-7  ea^iv;  ou 

It  is  evident  here  that  Dionysus 

tl  Tuo 0  p*  dcpeXsa0ccL 

has  begun  to  divest  Xanthias  of  the 

6  ia  v  o  £  t  / a ocoKO.Q  au t 6 q  ; 

lionskin  despite  his  protestations. 

(IV) 

547-8  .  ..HcyT*  £H  ttJq 

Dionysus  demonstrates  by  raising 

yvccQou/ixu?;  Txam^ocQ 

a  fist  to  his  mouth  in  the  pretence 

P,0t5^£K0C1)s/T0UQ  XOpOUQ 

of  knocking  out  his  "front  row  of  teeth", 

TODQ  7ipOO0  L  OUQ  • 

or  delivering  a  blow  at  an  imaginary 

object  in  front  of  him.  (II) 

569  i0i  611  KaXeaov  xov 

The  Innkeeper  beckons  her  attend- 

TcpooTccTT) v  KAewva  pot .  .  . 

ant,  a  silent  actor  who  is  standing  by, 

to  bring  in  Cleon  "her  protector".  (I) 

572-7  a)Q  r)&£U)Q  6:v  cod 

The  Innkeeper  threatens  Dionysus  as 

A.t0O)  totjq  ycpcp  lodq/ 

/ 

K6TtT0tp>  dv,  0  t Q  pOD 

she  mimics  the  actions  of  "bashing  one's 

molars"  and  slitting  one's  throat  with 

Kc:T£cpccy£Q  to:  cpopTta./ 

a  sickle.  (I, II) 

syoo  0£  xov  Xdpuyy  *  c;v 

£?tTepctpt  aou/6p£Ttavov 

Xapo ua’  ,  to  t&c  xoXixcxq 
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580  .  .  .mue  ttocug  tod 

Xanthias  moves  away  with  a  gesture 

Aoyou . 

to  Dionysus  which  says  in  effect  "hush, 

and  keep  away  from  me."  (I, III) 

605  ^DvoetTe  myscoQ 

Aeacus  orders  his  personal  attend¬ 

TOUTGUl  TOV  HDVOKXoTUOV. 

ants  to  bind  Heracles  (Xanthias) ,  to¬ 
wards  whom  he  points.  (I, III, IV) 

607  EA.  t-xrj  TipoaiTov./ 

As  Aeacus’  attendants  approach 

AI  •  e  1 1  v ,  net  1  pays  1 . 

Xanthias,  the  latter,  in  self-defence, 

aims  some  blows  at  them.  (I, IV) 

608-9  0  AltOAgcq  yd) 

Aeacus  beckons  his  attendants 

2xe  pXuocQ  yd)  ric:p  6  ohooq  ,  / 

Ditylas,  Skeblyas  and  Pardokas,  and 

ycopeiTe  5sDp  i  nai 

commands  them  to  attack  Xanthias,  to 

payeaGs  todtoh  . 

whom  he  is  pointing.  (I, IV) 

616  (3aaavi£e  yap  tov 

Xanthias,  with  a  finger  gesture  in¬ 

7tat6a  toutovl  Xcc(3d)V. 

dicates  Dionysus.  (I) 

641  . .  .&Tto5Dsa6£  6f) . 

Both  Dionysus  and  Xanthias  are 

stripped.  Xanthias  has  both  his  lion— 

skin  and  chiton  pulled  off  and  Diony¬ 
sus  his  chiton.  (I, IV) 


59- 


646  next  6f)  ’  mxTa^a. 


Aeacus,  with  a  whip,  lashes 
Dionysus.  (I) 


648  tou5l  6*  ccuQiq 


art  one  ipccaopa  i . 


Aeacus  moves  towards  Xanthias 
and  lashes  him.  (I) 


649  oukouv  dvOaeip; 
Lccttcctoc  t . 


As  Aeacus  prepares  to  strike,  Xan¬ 
thias,  with  the  exclamation  t(XTTOCTaT 
flinches  slightly  but  visibly,  and 
pretends  that  some  important  thought 
has  entered  his  mind.  (I) 


692  ...6e\3po  tcccXiv 

(3cx&  laueov . 


Aeacus,  brandishing  a  whip,  walks 
towards  Dionysus,  then  to  Xanthias 
(v.656)  and  finally  to  Dionysus  again 
(v.658),  striking  each  in  turn  as  they 
react  noticeably.  (I, III) 


693-4  AI.  toO  lov./ 

AI.  TL  so'T  l  v  ;/AI .  Inneaq 
opuJ./AI.  Tt  &f]m  nXasiQ;/ 
AI .  HpoppOoov  oacppou vopat . 


Having  learnt  his  lesson  from  Xan- 

)  / 

thias  in  v.649,  Dionysus  exclaims  t  OU, 
*  Lo0  and  then  turns  around  pretending 
to  see  some  horsemen  in  the  distance. 
Next  Dionysus  wipes  away  his  tears  which 
are  caused  by  some  imaginary  "odour  of 
onion".  (I, II, III) 


■ 
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656-7  AI,  (3a6iGT£Ov  rap’ 

£GTLV  £TC  l  TOV&L  Ti&XlV./ 

EA,  otpoi./AI.  tl  scti;/ 
EA.  ttjv  axavQav  e^eAe . 


659-65  AI.  ’"AtcoAAov,  - 
op  tod  Af]Xov  ff  nD6o3v> 

£X£tQ./2 Ac  pAyriOEv* 

OUH  T]HODOap  ;/AI  .ODH 
£Yooy  *  ,  £7i£  i/ia(i3ov 

*  I7X7IO)VOCKTOQ  dv£  U  L  pV^OHOprjV  . 

EA,  od6ev  tuoeTq  yap* 
dAAd  Tap  Aayovap  cnobei./ 
AI.  pd  to  v  A  If,  dAA'ri&ri 
Ttdp£xs  Tr)v  yaOTEpa./  AI  • 
n6o£  l6ov )  -/EA.  r]Ayr]0£V 
Tip./  AI •  (xAop  £ v  (3ev0£cnv/ 
op  AlyaloD  Ttpcovop  4 
yXaDKoep  }i£  &£  ip  —  , 

754-5  5  qoiP,vAtioAAov, 

£ppaX£  [IOL  TT)  V  &£?LaV,/ 

na  i  6 op  hd o' a  i  naDTop 
HDGOV  . 


Aeacus  walks  up  to  Xanthias  and 
prepares  to  strike  him.  Xanthias,  to 
protect  himself,  immediately  produces 
a  poor  excuse.  He  raises  his  foot  in 
a  gesture  of  pain,  pretending  to  re¬ 
veal  an  imaginary  thorn.  (I, IV) 

The  two  exclamations,  liTIoXXov 
and  riOOE  L&OV  imply  that  Aeacus  strikes 
Dionysus  savagely,  although  Dionysus 
does  not  admit  it  in  v.655  and  660 
where  he  claims  that  he  does  not  feel 
any  pain;  he  is  merely  reminded  of 
some  "iambic  verses  of  Hipponax." 

Again  there  are  visible  movements. 

(I, III, IV) 


Oiketes  and  Xanthias  shake  hands 
and  then  embrace.  (I) 


T 

■  . 
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783  oA'iyov  to  xp'rjOTov 

Oiketes  looks  at  and  gestures  to¬ 

sgtuv,  coOTtsp  evGa&e. 

wards  the  audience  or  at  specific  parts 

of  the  audience  where  a  few  good  and 

useful  citizens  might  be  seated.  (Ill) 

797  hoci  Y^P  tcxAolvto) 

In  a  weighing  gesture  Dionysus  il¬ 

pouaiKT)  aTccG[af)aeTaL-# 

lustrates  with  his  hands  -  palms  facing 

down  -  how  the  verses  will  be  weighed 

on  scales.  (II) 

843  . . . tccx-D  ’ ,  Ataxu^e, 

Dionysus,  with  a  gesture,  bids 

Aeschylus  to  calm  down  his  temper,  and 

this  is  repeated  in  v.  851.  (I) 

\ 

847  &p  v 9  apva  peAavoc, 

Aeacus  beckons  the  boys  to  bring 

tcoclSsq,  s^evsynaTe * 

in  the  lamb.  (I) 

886-7  Aeschylus’  prayer. 

Prayers  usually  involve  solemn, 

calm  and  reverent  gestures.  It  is  im¬ 

892-5  Euripides’  prayer. 

possible  to  determine  precisely  what 

prayer  gestures  were  utilised  in  this 

play.  However,  it  may  be  conjectured 

that  during  these  prayers  Aeschylus  and 

Euripides  were  engaged  in  such  actions 

as  raising  their  faces  and  arms  towards 

t.. 


* 
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the  sky  in  a  supplicating  manner.  (Ill) 


907“8.  HOC  t  |i'Q V  SpaUTOV 

pev  ys,T f] v  Tio'qaiv  oiop 
£tpt,/ev  tolcuv  uotg:to iq 


Euripides  points  to  Aeschylus  and 
then  turns  to  the  spectators  in  such  a 
way  as  to  solicit  their  moral  support 


cppaaw  *TO\3tov  6e  TptOT  *  .  and  sympathy.  (I) 


911-2.  TtpooTiGTo:  pev  yap 
sva  tlv*  av  xaSiaev 
lyxaXO^ap ,  /  ’  AyiAAsa 
T  l  V  *  T)  !Tl6(3r)V,  TO 
Ttpoaamov  ouxt  6sikvuq. 


Euripides  may  in  fact  raise  his 
robe  over  his  head  and  face  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  criticism  against  Aeschylus’ 
representation  of  characters.  This 
gesture  was  common  among  ancient 
Greeks  and  its  function  was  to  "pro¬ 
mote  thought,  to  escape  detection, 
to  disassociate  themselves  with  what 
was  going  on,  and  to  show  grief  or 

O 

shame."  Here  the  gesture  seems  to 
indicate  Achilles’  or  Niobe’s  grief, 
as  it  is  imitated  by  Euripides.  (I) 


913.  .  .  .ypO^OVTOCQ  ou&s 


Having  spoken  these  words,  Euripides 


TOUTL  • 


grunts  or  snaps  his  fingers.  (I) 


1.  G.  Autenrieth,  A  Homeric  Dictionary  (New  York:  American  Book 

Company,  1904),  p.  44,  s.v.dpaw  “par ticular ly  the  illustration  ac¬ 
companying  this  verb.  Cf.  also  Agamemnon’s  gesture  in  his  prayer  to 
Zeus,  (II.  bk.  3,275). 

2  T  B  L.  Webster,  Greek  Theatre  Production  (London:  Cambridge  Har~ 

vard  University  Press,  1964),  p.  71 


< 


“ 


■ 


eTceiToc  toutou j  l  XocXglv 

1 6  u&cx^a . 
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Euripides  extends  an  arm  towards 


eb  1 60:40: . 

the  spectators.  (I) 

965  TOUTOU  p£  V  l . 

Euripides  motions  towards  Aeschy¬ 
lus.  (I) 

967  oupo  1 . 

Euripides  points  to  himself.  (I) 

1029  6  x°pOQ  G’suGuc; 

Dionysus  claps  his  hands  together. 

too  xs  Lp*  <L&t  ouyHpouoac; 

(I) 

£  LTt£ V  *  tauoi. 

1C91—5  . . .natoua’auTGu/ 

Dionysus  mimics  the  treatment  of 

yocOTEpa,  TiXEupap',  Xayovac;, 

this  "particular  man"  by  slapping  him- 

TLUyf)V  . 

self  on  various  parts  of  his  anatomy 

(stomach,  sides,  and  backside). 

a, id 

1109-10  £  L  &£  TOUTO 

Speaking  these  verses,  the  chorus 

HaTacpopE  uaGov ,  pf)  tiq 

direct  a  nod  towards  the  audience.  (I) 

dpo:Gla  Tipoarj/To  lq 

6 £ co p£  VO  10  IV  ,  (Lq  T&/ 

Xehtc:  pr)  yvcovai  XEyovToiv. 

. 


. 
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1118  TCGCVT  *  STCS^tTOV, 

The  chorus  gestures  towards  the 

OeaTwv  y’  ouvex’ >  wq 

"wise  spectators."  (I) 

o vtcov  aocpwv . 


11^2  AtoxuAo,  Txapaivw 

It  is  apparent  that  Aeschylus  has 

a  Ot  a  LOOTTGIV  *  . . . 

made  a  gesture  indicating  that  he  wish¬ 
es  to  say  something. 1  (III, IV) 

1133  eyco  oiamaj  To36e  . 

Aeschylus  disparagingly  points  to 

Euripides.  (I) 

1195  eti’  l^sTi^Aoocev 

Aeschylus  mimics  Oedipus'  action  of 

aiixov .  .  . 

gouging  out  his  eyes.  (I, II) 

1228  to  Tt  ;  eyd) 

Euripides  in  his  stubbornness  ges¬ 

Ttplcop-oiL  to3&£  . 

ticulates  towards  Aeschylus,  (I) 

1280  utuo  twv  HOTttov  yap 

Dionysus  buffoonishly  holds  his 

TCO  V£9pd)  pOU(3cOV  # 

sides  as  if  his  kidneys  wTere  in  pain 

from  "a  great  heap  of  blows."  (I) 

1  305-6  ..  .TTOU  *  OT  U  V  r) 

Aeschylus  imitates  the  rhythmic 

TOtp  OO'TpO.HO  lQ/a^Trl 

clicking  of  the  ostraca  or  castanets. 

1. 


Stanford,  oj).  cit . ,  v.  1132. 


. 


- 
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HpoTouaa  $ 

A  silent  actor  appears  and  mimics  a 

prostitute.  (II, III, IV) 

1322  Tcepl PcxM*  ,  a) 

Aeschylus  embraces  the  grotesquely 

tsxvov,  d)/\euxp. 

attired  muse  of  Euripides  who  is 

dancing  and  playing  her  castanets  in  a 

ridiculous  fashion.  (I) 

1365  etci  xov  aTocGpov 

Aeschylus  draws  attention  to  Euri¬ 

yap  auTov  ayayeiv 

pides  with  a  simple  motion  of  his  arm. 

pouXopa 1 . 

(I) 

1378  1  61  6f] .  ico:plaTaa6ov 

Dionysus  stations  Aeschylus  and 

Tuapa  too  T^XaaTtyye. 

Euripides  in  front  of  the  scales.  (I, 

II) 

1384  xaC  uoXu  ye 

Dionysus  has  his  thumb  down  to  in¬ 

naxtoTepco  yap e l  ^6 

dicate  that  Aeschylus’  scale  descended. 

Toi36e  . 

(I) 

1393  ...KaC  to  To98e  y* 

Dionysus  has  his  thumbs  down  again. 

r  »  * 

au  p£7ie  1 . 

(I) 

1475  xt  6*  aiaypov,  r)v 

Dionysus  looks  towards  the  audience 

prj  to  lq  Geoopsvoig 

as  he  says  this,  to  solicit  their  ap¬ 

6oKrj . 

proval.  (I) 

I 
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1 504-5  nat  6oq  t out i 
KXeocpcovT  t  cpepcov/Hoa 
TOUTOUai  TOlOl  ITOp  ICTOcTc;  . 


Apparently  Pluto  hands  something  to 
Aeschylus,  although  it  is  not  clear 
what  he  is  holding  in  his  hand  when  he 
does  this.  Stanford  argues  that  "since 
the  proverbial  three  roads  to  death 
were  the  sword,  the  halter  and  the  hem¬ 
lock,  we  may  take  it  that  Pluto  handed 
Aeschylus  a  sword,  several  halters  and  a 
bowl  of  hemlock. He  is  to  convey 
these  to  the  Revenue  Commissioners  on 
earth.  (I, III, IV) 


1. 


Ibid.  v.  1504. 


* 


* 

CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSION 

From  the  foregoing  scrutiny  and  selection  of  passages  from  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  it  should  be  expected  thatieeful  conclusions 
can  be  drawn.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is  that  in  the  comedies  examined, 
and  in  the  others  by  implication,  there  are  almost  innumerable  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  movement  and  gesticulation.  I  believe  that  such  opportunities 
were  everywhere  used  by  the  actors,  but  I  do  not  assert  that  I  have  proved 
it.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  anyone  else  to  prove  it,  unless  he  posses  a 
choregus’  copy  of  the  author’s  play.  The  very  number  of  possible  ges¬ 
tures  and  their  variety,  however,  makes  it  incredible  that  they  were 
not  employed,  and  together  with  what  we  know  of  the  origins  of  Comedy^- 
and  its  nature  the}'-  lend  substance  to  the  beliefs  of  acknowledged  scho¬ 
lars  in  the  field  of  Greek  drama.  It  is  this  substance  that  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  unfold  in  this  thesis. 

Among  the  beliefs  there  may  be  cited: 

1.  "It  is  obvious  that  the  Old  Comedy  allowed  every  kind  of 
gesture  and  movement  to  the  actor,  and  that  no  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  costume  nor  sense  of  delicacy  restrained  him.  The 
lack  of  refinement  became  less  in  later  comedy..."2 


1.  See  Francis  M.  Cornford,  The  Origin  of  Attic  Comedy  (Cambridge: 

at  the  University  Press,  1934),  p.  53  ff.;  T.B.L.  Webster,  Greek  Ar_t 
and  Literature  700-530  B .C .  (London:  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1959),  p.55  ff., 
Victor  Ehrenberg,  The  People  of  Aristophanes  (Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1954),  p.  30;  Sir  Arthur  Pickard-Cambridge ,  The  Dramatic  Festi¬ 
vals  of  Athens  (Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1953),  p.  10  ff.; 

Gilbert  Norwood,  Greek  Comedy  (Boston:  John  W.  Luce,  and  Company  Inc., 
1932)  p.  1  ff.;  Katherine  Lever,  The  Art  of  Greek  Comedy  (London: 
Methuen  and  Company  Ltd.,  1956),  p.  188;  Roy  C.  Flickenger,  The  Grgek 
Theatre  and  its  Drama,  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1918), 

p.  119  ff. 


2. 


Pickard-Cambridge,  ££•  c i t : .  ,  p.  176 
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Each  of  the  Comedies  is  a  curious  compound  of  very  incon¬ 
gruous  elements,  of  traditional  forms  of  cult  and  religious 
festival  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  dialogue 
scenes  which,  being  theatrical  in  narrow  sense,  are  drama¬ 
tic  and  full  of  action." 1 

"A  dramatic  poem  like  the  Acharnians  or  the  Frogs ,  or  even 
the  Lysistrata,  is  not  the  extemporization  of  a  drunken 
frolic,  nor  anything  remotely  like  it.  It  is  work  of  art 
....  Even  the  things  that  specially  strike  us  as  indecent 
are  not  generally  like  the  blundering  excesses  of  drunken¬ 
ness."^ 


Despite  varations  in,  or  lack  of  unanimity  on,  the  details  of 

comic  origins,  it  is  clear  from  vase  paintings,  sculptured  terracotta 

3  U 

figurines,  as  well  as  some  statements  in  the  ancient  authors^  that 

comic  actors  among  other  items  of  dress  wore  masks  with  grotesque  and 

exaggerated  features  such  as  a  large  or  snub  nose^  or  an  enormous  eye 

in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  as  that  of  Pseudoar tabas  in  the  Acharn- 

£ 

ians .  The  actors  who  impersonated  real  characters  such  as  Socrates, 
Aeschylus,  Euripides  or  Lamachus  wore  exaggerated  portrait  masks.  The 
masks  usually  had  fixed  and  unvarying  expressions  of  anger,  old  age, 


1.  Ehrenberg,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  30. 

2.  Gilbert  Murray,  Aristophanes:  A  Study  (New  York:  Russell  and 
Russell  Inc.,  1964),  pp .  2-3. 

3.  Pickard-Cambr idge ,  up.  cit . ,  Figs.  76-107;  Webster,  GVTJ?. , 

0£.  cit.,  plates  1-24;  Margaret  Bieber,  The  History  of  .the  Greek  and 
Roman  Theatre  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 1961),  figs.  126-68. 

Ericus  Be  the  (ed . )  ,  Pollucis  0  noma  Stic  on  (Lipsiae.  B.G.  Teubner , 
1964),  IV,  p.  143-5. 

5.  Stanford,  ojp.  cit .  ,  xxxi-ii. 

6  .  Ach .  v .  94 . 


' 
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serenity,  pride,  cheerfulness  or  sadness.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
some  masks  consisted  of  two  halves,  one  conveying  cheerfulness,  the 
other  sadness,  and  that  the  actors  simply  had  to  present  to  the  specta¬ 
tors  the  appropriate  half  as  demanded  by  the  action  of  the  play.1  In 
the  passages  examined  in  chapters  II,  III  and  IV,  however,  I  have  found 
no  instance  of  masks  with  two  different  expressions  the  use  of  which 
would  have  undoubtedly  affected  the  gestures  of  the  actor.  Since  the 
possibility  of  facial  expression,  which  is  so  important  for  the  portray¬ 
al  of  emotions  in  the  modern  theatre,  was  precluded  by  the  masks,  more 
stress  was  laid  on  the  use  of  gesture.  The  Greek  actor  could  not 
possibly  have  produced  the  facial  movements  of  weeping  or  kissing,  yet 
these  are  implied  in  the  text  and  illustrated  with  mimetic  actions,  such 
as  brushing  away  the  tears  from  one*  s  eyes  or  embracing  one  another. 

Apart  from  masks,  the  costumes  of  the  comic  actors  consisted 
mainly  of  tights  which  covered  the  whole  body  except  the  head,  feet,  and 
hands,  a  short  chiton  over  the  thights,  and  a  leather  appendage,  the 
phallus,  which  seems  in  most  cases  to  have  been  visible  rather  than 
hidden  below  the  chiton.2  Usually  stomach  and  backside  padding  was  used 
underneath  the  tights,  to  indicate  fatness  as  in  the  Frogs,  where  Diony- 
sus  Is  called  Y&axpuv  or  "P°t-belly"  .3  Furthermore  the  comic  actors 

wore  | |_Lj3cc&£Q  a  type  of  leather  sliPPer  not  much  di£ferent  £rom  those 
worn  in  every-day  life.  In  general,  costume  used  in  comedy  was  light  and 
comfortable  and  did  not  hinder  freedom  of  movement  and  gesture. 

1.  A.  Rumpf ,  Parrhasios  (AJA,  vol.  55,  1951),  p.  8. 

2.  Pickard-Cambridge ,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  210  ff. 

Fr.  v.  200;  Stanford,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  xxxn. 


3. 


: 


I  f.  ....  '  : f  w  . 3 I  I 
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In  view  of  the  above  cited  considerations,  then,  it  is,  as  I 
said,  incredible  that  the  actors  were  statuesque  in  their  behaviour  and 
immobile  in  deployment.^-  It  need  hardly  be  recalled  that  the  Greek  word 
5pujJ,CC  means  *  doing*  ;  the  progress  on  stage  could  hardly  have  deserved 
the  name  if  the  actors  did  not  emphasize  and  buttress  their  words  with 
motions . 

It  is  clear  in  the  second  place  that  the  gesticulation  and  move¬ 
ment  of  the  characters  in  the  comedies  can  be  classified.  All  gestures 

2 

and  movements  seem  to  have  fallen  into  one  of  the  following  categories: 
I)  gestures  which  were  almost  certainly  made  by  a  speaker  and  were  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate  and  empahsize  his  own  words;  II)  gestures  which 
may  not  have  been  made  by  a  speaker,  but  which  if  made,  imitate  or  mimic 
a  movement  or  a  set  of  movements  or  a  state;  III)  gestures  replacing 
verbal  description,  or  in  other  words  those  which  are  substitutes  for 
words;  IV)  movements  which  are  incited  but  not  necessarily  described  by 
the  words  which  are  made  by  someone  other  than  the  speaker.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  sums  up  these  four  categories: 


Category 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Totals 

Acharnians 

103 

8 

36 

27 

174 

Knights 

68 

1 

10 

12 

91 

Frogs 

66 

9 

17 

22 

111 

1.  For  a  summary  of  the  arguments  concerning  *  statuesqueness*  in 

Greek  acting  see  Allen,  op.  c_i_t .  ,  p.  279  ff. 


2. 


See  above  p.  2f. 
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It  may  be  noted  from  this  table  that  there  appears  to  be  an  ap¬ 
preciable  difference  in  the  number  of  opportunities  for  gesture  and  move¬ 
ment  in  the  three  plays.  I  think  that  this  is  due  to  the  frequency  or 
infrequency  of  change  of  scene  and,  more  important,  to  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  action  contained  in  each  play.  The  Acharnians  comprises 
sixteen  scenes,  as  opposed  to  fourteen  in  the  Knights  and  sixteen  in  the 
Frogs .  The  composition  of  each  play  may  be  described  as  follows: 

The  Acharnians :  1.  prologue,  1-203:  the  scene  represents  the 

Pnyx  at  Athens.  There  is  much  vigorous  action  due  to  the  opposition  of 
two  or  more  characters  from  the  very  outset.  Amphitheus  is  ejected  by 
two  archers,  Dikaiopolis  violently  exposes  the  true  identity  of  Pseudo- 
artabas,  and  subsequently  becomes  embroiled  in  a  fight  against  the  Odo- 
mantes . 

2.  parodos ,  204-41:  a  new  opposition  is  set  up  and  foreshadowed, 
namely  that  of  Dikaiopolis  against  the  chorus. 

3.  episode,  242-79:  Dikaiopolis  starts  the  celebration  of  the  Rural 
Dionysia. 

4 >  episode  (or  parodos  II),  280-346:  the  chorus  rudely  interrupt 

Dikaiopolis'  phallic  procession  by  pelting  him  with  stones  and  a  stale¬ 
mate  ensues. 

5  episode,  347-92:  this  conversation  between  Dikaiopolis  and  the 


chorus  simply  leads  to  the  next  scene. 


t  ;  .  1  ■  "'!i  -1 
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6.  episode,  393-488:  the  scene  now  shifts  to  the  area  before  Euri¬ 
pides’  house.  The  tragic  poet  is  introduced  on  the  eccyclema.  He  is 
then  duped  and  ridiculed  in  the  usual  manner  of  Aristophanes. 

7.  agon,  489-625:  Dikaiopolis  delivers  a  rather  long  speech  with 
his  head  over  a  chopping-block.  This  monologue  results  in  the  division 
of  the  chorus  into  two  parties,  the  one  espousing  Dikaiopolis’  peace 
cause,  the  other  the  war  policy  of  Lamachus.  A  struggle  follows  in  which 
swords  are  drawn  and  Lamachus  is  defeated. 

8.  parabasis,  626-718. 

9.  episode,  719-835:  now  a  new  scene  depicts  Dikaiopolis’  private 
market.  A  Megarian  trader  enters  with  his  two  daughters  disguised  as 
piglets . 


10.  choral  lyric,  836-59. 

11.  episode,  860-970:  a  Boeotian  arrives  and  a  little  later  the  in¬ 
former  Nicarchus. 

12.  choral  lyric,  971-89. 

13.  episode,  1000-68:  a  farmer,  a  paranymphos  and  a  bridesmaid  come 
to  the  market-place  in  the  hope  of  "receiving"  some  of  Dikaiopolis’  bliss 

fulness  of  peace. 

14.  episode,  1069-1142:  Lamachus  in  full  armour  goes  off  to  war  and 
in  contrast  Dikaiopolis,  "armed"  with  provisions,  departs  for  the  banquet 
at  the  house  of  Dionysus’  priest. 


' 
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15.  choral  lyric,  1143-73. 

16.  exodos,  1174-1265:  the  play  ends  with  a  demonstration  of  the 
essence  and  results  of  war  and  peace. 

The  Knights :  1.  prologue,  1-241:  the  scene  represents  a  street 

before  a  house.  Two  slaves,  Oiketes  A  and  B,  bemoan  their  troubles  and 
sufferings  at  the  hands  of  Paphlagon.  The  Sausage-man  is  introduced. 
There  is  little  activity. 

2.  parodos,  242-302:  the  chorus  of  mounted  Knights  appear,  assail 
Paphlagon  and  beat  him  mercilessly.  This  is  a  scene  of  essentially 
fighting  nature  and  therefore  full  of  opportunities  for  movement  and 
gesture . 

3.  agon  I,  303-460:  no  change  of  scene  is  noted  here,  but  a  person¬ 
al  verbal  encounter  between  Paphlagon  and  the  Sausage-man  with  the  seri¬ 
ous  object  of  defeating  Paphlagon. 

4.  episode,  461-97:  the  agon  continues  with  the  two  characters 
contending  against  each  other  in  figurative  language. 

5.  parabasis  I,  498-610:  the  action  is  suspended. 

6.  episode,  611-755:  the  Sausage-man  returns  from  the  bouleuterion 
and  describes  his  amusing  experiences  among  the  bouleutae.  Demos  and 
Paphlagon  enter  and  the  stage  is  set  for  the  Pnyx  s:cene. 


, 
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7 •  agon  XX,  756-942:  the  two  men  attempt  to  secure  Demos*  favour 

by  an  account  of  past  services  to  him  (Paphlagon)  or  by  offerings  of 
comforts  and  peace  (Sausage-man). 

8-  episode,  943-72:  the  results  of  the  agon  are  disclosed.  The 

same  three  actors  remain  on  stage  and  there  is  not  much  opportunity  for 
action. 

9.  choral  lyric,  973-96. 

10.  episode,  997-1110:  Paphlagon  and  the  Sausage-man  bring  forward 
different  oracles.  Demos  favours  those  of  the  latter.  Again  the  same 
three  actors  are  seen  on  the  stage  without  any  considerable  action. 

11.  choral  lyric,  1111-50. 

12.  episode,  1151-1263:  Paphlagon  and  the  Sausage-man  are  in  con¬ 
stant  motion  fetching  Demos  various  contributions  of  food  and  drink. 

13.  parabasis  II,  1264-1315. 

14.  exodos,  1316-1408:  the  comedy  ends  with  the  rejuvenation  of  Demos 
in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  festivity. 

The  Frogs :  1.  prologue,  1-208:  the  scene  represents  the  exter¬ 

ior  of  HeraclesJ^  house  in  Athens.  Dionysus  (dressed  as  Heracles)  and 
Xanthias  on  a  human  donkey  enter  from  the  parodos  in  conversation  and 


1.  See  G.T.  W.  Hooker,  The  Topography  of  the  Frogs  ( JHS ,  vol.  LXXX, 
I960),  pp.  112-17  where  he  offers  a  convincing  argument  that  this  is  the 
Heracles  who  was  worshipped  at  the  festival  of  Diomeia  in  Athens. 
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proceed  towards  Heracles’  abode.  When  the  pair  arrive,  there  follows 
an  animated  dialogue  between  Dionysus  and  Heracles  and  possibly  consider¬ 
able  gesturing  to  accompany  the  latter's  fantastic  description  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  in  Hades.  Then  (w.  173-9)  Dionysus  encounters  a  corpse  which  is 
carried  down  the  steps  of  the  stage  and  subsequently  out  through  the 
parodos.  Dionysus  and  his  slave  also  descend  from  the  stage  and  come 
to  the  lake  Acheron  on  the  border  of  Hades.  Next,  Charon  arrives  in  his 
boat  which  brings  Dionysus  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake  to  the  palace 
of  Hades.  Xanthias ,  however,  has  to  walk  around  the  lake,  that  is, 
around  the  orchestra. 

2.  false  parodos,  209-70:  the  song  of  the  Frogs,  Brekekekex  koax 
koax,  and  Dionysus'  reaction  to  it. 

3.  episode,  271-315:  Dionysus  and  Xanthias  reach  Hades.  Many  op¬ 
portunities  for  action  are  noted  which  are  due  to  the  imaginary  ghosts 
encountered  there  by  Dionysus . 

4.  main,  or  true  parodos,  316-459:  the  chorus  of  initiates  enters. 

5.  episode,  460-502:  Aeacus'  threats  against  Dionysus  (as  Heracles) 
cause  the  "god"  to  collapse  and  suffer  from  an  "upset”  stomach.  At  the 
end  of  the  episode  Dionysus  and  Xanthias  exchange  costumes. 

6.  episode,  503-48:  a  servant  of  Persephone  invites  Xanthias  (as 
Heracles)  inside  to  dinner.  Dionysus  and  Xanthias  again  exchange  costumes 

7.  episode,  549-604:  the  innkeeper  and  Plathane  threaten  Dionysus 

third  exchange  of  costumes. 


(as  Heracles)  who  then  asks  his  slave  for  a 
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8.  episode,  605-674:  Aeacus  and  his  three  attendants  beat  and  vio¬ 
lently  lash  the  two  visitors  to  determine  which  of  them  is  the  god.  This 
episode  in  addition  to  the  preceding  three  abounds  in  intense  activity. 

9.  parabasis,  674-737. 

10.  episode,  738-813:  there  is  mainly  dialogue  between  Oiketes  and 
Xanthias  as  well  as  descriptive  foreshadowing  which  creates  an  atmosphere 
full  of  suspense. 

11.  choral  lyric,  814-29. 

12.  episode,  830-94:  this  is  simply  a  preliminary  debate  between 

Aeschylus  and  Euripides  which  leads  to  the  main  agon. 

13.  choral  lyric,  895-904: 

14.  agon,  905-1481:  there  is  little  action  and  no  change  of  scene, 

but  a  substantial  amount  of  vivid  and  excited  language  which  is  further 
enlivened  by  many  gestures. 

15.  choral  lyric,  1482-99. 

16.  exodos,  1500-33:  Aeschylus  departs  on  his  journey  back  to  earth 
and  the  comedy  ends  amidst  praises  and  good  wishes  for  the  victorious 

tragedian. 

Thus,  the  Acharnians ,  except  for  Dikaiopolis’  rather  long  de- 
clamatory  speech  in  vv.  495-556,  is  full  of  action  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  Knights  involves  long  scenes  of  little  action  and  much  mvec- 


, 
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tive  which  do  not  afford  as  much  variety  of  gesture  as  the  Acharnians . 
The  Frogs ,  in  the  first  half,  abounds  in  lively  action,  but  this  tends 
to  decrease  after  v.  907  and  partly  yield  to  verbal  debate  which  is  the 
literary  contest  between  Aeschylus  and  Euripides.  In  sum,  the  analysis 
of  the  plays  demonstrates  that  the  amount  of  gesture  and  movement  in 
each  is  commensurate  with  the  nature  of  the  play. 


. 
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